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‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE ENUWLEDGE HAND IN ITAND.”- Cowper 
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THE HUNTER’S PRESENT. 
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some the smoke was rising through the aperture in 
the roof which served forachimney. It was stream- 
ing up from the lieutenant’s habitation, but he sat 
in the warm sunshine on a log beside his door, in 
an undress, shabby and weather-worn, with his 
arm in a sling, and whistling ‘“‘Lord Antrim’s 
March,” though he looked considerably out of sorts 
and cheer. His hut stood alone, and at some dis- 
tance from the rest ; but a mountain path led past it, 
and along that path, at a rattling pace, came a young 
hunter, who might have been taken for an Indian at 
the first glance, for he wore the hunting-shirt, the 
girt-up blanket, and the long leggings of the red 
man, but his face and figure belonged to the Euro- 
pean race. Both were singularly handsome ; over his 
right shoulder he carried a rifle of the best construc- 
tion then known—for it was on the flint-and-steel 
principle—and over the left a game bag, so well 
filled that dark glossy wings and tail feathers pro- 
truded from its opening. 

The old soldier’s face took a foraging look at the 
sight of it, and as the young hunter approached he 
said, ‘‘ Good day, friend ; I wish your luck had been 
mine this morning.” 

“Good day,” said the hunter, pausing in his 
rapid march; ‘but have you got no luck of your 
own to spare?” 

“Well, when a man cannot go a-shooting on 
account of a sprained arm, from a fall over one of 
those treacherous stumps in the dark, and dare not 
go to any farm-house to buy a chicken or so, for fear 
of the gentle ladies of these parts falling on him with 
poker, shovel, and tongs, I think he can scarcely be 
called lucky on the whole,” said the lieutenant. 

“Scarcely, indeed; but I am sorry to see a gentle- 
man and a soldier so situated; do me the favour, 
sir, to choose anything that may suit you here ;” and 
the hunter lowered his game bag, and opened it to 
show the contents. 

‘‘You are very good, sir, but a certain class 
should not be choosers, they say; anything you are 
kind enough to give me will be very ‘acceptable 
under the circumstances,” said the lieutenant. 

‘‘ Well, suppose we say this fat turkey?” said the 
hunter, taking out a noble specimen of the Indian 
cock, as the first French colonists called it, and 
placing it on the log by the lieutenant’s side. 

‘Really, sir, it is too much to take from you; but 
I have not had a good dinner for a twelvemonth, 
and I shall never forget your generosity in my time 
of need. If there were anything stronger than 
water within my reach, I should drink your health 
on the spot; do sit down and rest awhile.” And the 
lieutenant made room on the log. 

“That can be had, sir, if you will do me the 
honour.” And the hunter produced from a wallet 
concealed by his blanket coat, a goodly flask and two 
cups of beechwood, one of which he proceeded to fill 
and hand to the ingenuous old officer. 

“T don’t generally drink in the morning, but I 
will on this occasion. Your name, sir, if you please ; 
I like to drink a gentleman’s health in due form. 
My own is Gray, Charles Edward by christening. 
My mother insisted on that, because her family were 
all Jacobites. I am not sure that they don’t call 
George 11 the Elector of Hanover to this day.” 

‘‘ Families will have their ways,” said the young 
man. ‘*My name is Hunter—Westwood Hunter— 
at your service.” 

‘‘A good name for these parts,” said the lieu- 





tenant; and the new acquaintances drank to each 
other out of the beechwood cups with all the compli- 
mentary formalities of the time—a time in which 
these drinking customs were the great curse of all 
society, as they are too much still. 

“T must say, sir, you understand what good 
liquor is.” And the old officer smacked his lips 
before he had half emptied the cup. 

“ Do me the favour to accept the flask ; I can get an- 
other as well filled where I am going,” said Westwood 
Hunter, as he placed his second present beside his first. 

‘‘No, no, sir—you are too generous, I cannot 
deprive you of such a valuable travelling companion.” 
Here the lieutenant suddenly changed his strain, as 
a negro, with a bundle of dry sticks om his shoulder, 
emerged from the neighbouring wood. ‘Look, 
Pompey!” he cried, taking up the turkey and flou- 
rishing it in the air; ‘‘ here is a treat we have not 
met with before in this inhospitable place. Go, my 
man, and make it ready for dinner, but mind you 
keep well within doors, for if they catch the scent 
they will be down upon it like a pack of wolves on a 
spent deer, and not leave a bone for us to pick; 
there are four young fellows that could eat a bison 
between them. You will stay and dine with me on 
your own present, my boy ;” and he clapped Hunter 
on the shoulder. ‘‘ Pompey is a splendid cook. 
You'll stay—say you will.” 

‘‘T cannot, sir; don’t press me. It would not be 
kind, for I have to meet a friend whom I may not 
see for some time again, far down in the low country 
beside the Connecticut; but I will sit here and rest 
awhile with your good leave, and then go on my 
journey,”’ said Hunter. 

‘“‘ Well, my boy, I should be sorry to do anything 
unkind by you after your civility to me, but you will 
come this way again, I hope; maybe I will find 
something to make a fitting acknowledgment for 
your fat turkey and good liquor; as I was saying, you 
understand that subject, which cannot be said of 
most young men—they know little except about girls’ 
faces. I'll warrant you are up to that matter, too; 
here is success to your wooing, my boy.” 

‘‘Were you not up to it in your own time, lieu- 
tenant?” said his young companion. 

“That I was. I courted a lady said to be the 
finest woman in Portsmouth; she was acknowledged 
belle of all the ladies at our garrison balls. But she 
jilted me, my boy—she jilted me. I couldn’t blame 
her either,” said the lieutenant; ‘‘ there were seven 
sisters to provide for, with not a farthing of fortune, 
and every one plainer than another except herself. 
A rich army contractor came up to the scratch, and 
I was only a poor subaltern.”’ 

It is curious to notice how elderly men, even those 
of grave and busy life, sometimes like to tell of 
the tender hopes, and the disappointments, of their 
younger days. That elderly soldiers, with idler life 
and fewer ideas, dwell on such topics is less sur- 
prising. Of Lieutenant Gray’s prattle to his young 
friend we have told more than enough, were it not 
that it prepares the reader for some incidents in the 
sequel of the story. 

“But you might have got promotion,” suggested 
Hunter. 

“‘ Promotion!” and the old officer laughed ironi- 
cally; ‘that shows how much you know about our 
country, my gay young man. If a man happens to 


have relations or connections among the tip-tops he 
will get promotion sure enough, but without that he 
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might as well expect guineas to be rained from the 
skies to him. Here is your humble servant, for 
example. My father was a merchant in London, 
thrifty and well-to-do. He wanted to make one of 
his sons a gentleman, and put the rest into business. 
I wanted to be a soldier, so he bought mo a lieu- 
tenant’s commission, and it isin my pocket yet. I 
have served the king nearly thirty years; I have 
been in as many actions in both Europe and America. 
It does not become a soldier to speak in his own 
praise, but I have had many an honourable mention 
by my superior officers. And what was the result? 
Why, at least a score of young coxcombs, with titled 
kin, stepping over my head, and some of them only 
young in the service, like our precious Captain 
Devereux.” 

“Nobody hereabouts seems to like the captain,” 
said Hunter. 

‘Nobody could, for he is a fool—of the worst sort 
too; a fool that can talk. He has picked up saws 
and sentences in all directions. To hear him lay 
down the law on any subject one would imagine he 
knew everything under the sun and above it. It 
strikes an honest man dumb to hear him holding out 
on religion and morals after the rigs he has run.” 

“Has he led a bad life, then?” inquired Hunter. 

“As bad as man could lead short of a quick march 
to the gallows,” said Gray. ‘‘ He was a trouble and 
disgrace to his family from his first use of the razor 
—maybe before it, for that matter; and it isnot easy 
disgracing ‘honourables,’ which they are every one. 
His father was the younger brother of Lord Laven- 
ham, you see, and lived on government sinecures all 
his days. He married an earl’s sister, who had no 
chance of a better match because her fortune was 
little and her beauty less. This promising boy (Cecil 
Talbot Devereux is his name, I understand) was the 
youngest of five, and the only son. ‘The four sisters 
are all old maids now, and the whole lot live at the 
family seat in Suffolk, a tumble-down old place, 
which it would take thousands to repair. ‘They give 
out that Cecil is heir to the Lavenham estate, and a 
valuable inheritance it is! The lands are so deeply 
nortgaged that no amount of interest would induce 
one of the Jews to lend a farthing on a post obit from 
that quarter; and besides, nobody can certify that 
there is not a Scotch marriage contracted by the old 
viscount when in Edinburgh. It is also rumoured 
that two sons by this marriage are in the army. 

“The one boy in a family is commonly spoiled, 
they say ; and if the old folks at home spoiled Master 
Devereux, they have reaped abundant fruit of it. 
At Cambridge he got into debt too deep for his noble 
relatives to pay, and there were two or three charges 
of swindling his fellow-students besides. He avoided 
writs and prosecutions by flying to the Continent, 
where he remained for some years, moving from one 
town to another, and living by card-sharping and 
other disreputable means. At length, when the debts 
were somehow compromised, and the swindlings 
smoothed over, Cecil came back, and his friends got 
him into the Treasury. I don’t know what he did 
there—they never let out the misdoings of young men 
related to lords—but he was dismissed within the 
year. Then his friends got him shipped to Jamaica, 
a manager of an estate belonging to the Earl of 
tran, who is distantly related to his mother, but 
there were keen Scotch eyes upon him. He was 


found out appropriating cash—that is tho correct 
phrase, I think—and sent adrift once more. How- 
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ever, he contrived to strike up with a widow at 
Spanish Town; she was a quadroon, with nearly as 
much of Spain as of Africa in her composition, but 
a remarkably handsome woman. An old negro, free 
and rich, had married her, and on his death, which 
happened but a few years after, left her a good 
jointure and one little boy, the heir of his property. 

‘The Honourable Cecil courted and married the 
widow, got hold of her jointure, got hold of the 
boy’s inheritance ; for one of the executors under his 
father’s will was never known to be sober, and the 
other was in gaol for debt. Soon after, the boy was 
missing one day, and supposed to be kidnapped— 
there is a good deal of that work done with 
coloured children in the West Indian islands—but 
many thought that Devereux had a hand in the 
affair; and the boy has never been heard of since. 
His inheritance could not be sold without proof of 
his death, which in some respects was fortunate, for 
it remains to this day a dilapidated, neglected place, 
but still worth claiming if the negro’s son should 
ever turn up again. Devereux spent all he could 
raise upon it in extravagant dissipation, spent the 
quadroon’s jointure in the same manner, and neg- 
lected herself till the poor soul took to bad ways, 
and upset the little brain she had. 

‘When all was gone, her vile husband deserted her, 
and went to Barbados; but from that island he was 
obliged to fly for uttering forged cheques. The 
hunt for him was hot over all the West Indies, 
but the bird was not taken, and where he found 
refuge was never known. His family, to their 
great relief, I suppose, lost sight of him for years. 
Some tourists said they had seen him wander- 
ing about the Continent. And the most curious 
part of the tale was that the poor crack-brained 
woman disappeared from Jamaica when the search 
for him died away; and the said tourists believed 
they had seen her in his company. 

‘‘ Be that as it will, Cecil Talbot Devereux turned 
up at last. The servants whispered that he had 
come home one night rather late, and in such a 
shabby condition that the four maiden sisters, 
mother and all, went off in strong hysterics at the 
sight; but they got over it, poor ladies, and kept 
him hidden somewhere till new clothes and other 
requisites were got ready, and then the viscount’s 
heir showed himself, as grand as ever, and full of 
fine talk about his travels in Spanish America. 

‘“‘It is probable that he was there in the latter 
part of his eclipse, for his negro servant, Paul, 
nearly as great a rascal as himself, let it out to 
Pompey, that he had placed his quadroon wife in 
a convent among the mountains of Peru, where it 
seems they kept a lunatic asylum—not an uncommon 
case, I believe, in Catholic countries. At any rate, he 
came home single and free, and with the possibility of 
a better career, itisto be hoped. His noble friend got 
the forgery business whitewashed the better for the 
lapse of time; got a captain’s commission for him, 
and after the necessary drilling, sent him to cunning, 
time-gaining old Gage in New York. That is the 
man for getting up in the world. I remember when 
he was not much grander than myself; now he isa 
general and a governor, and married into one of the 
best families in the country. Connections again, my 
boy. Gage is related to the Devereuxs, and the 
Devereuxs are related to the minister, so the family 
scapegrace, who could not be put in a creditable 
position at home, is sent out to be aes" for in 
. 
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Massachusetts, and Gage gets up an appointment for 
him to superintend the rebuilding of Fort Frederick. 
The old fox is perfectly aware that the captain might 
as well be sent to rebuild the Tower of Babel. He 
knows as much of engineering and fortification as he 
does of Japanese, and is as fit to manage the country 
people as a wild buffalo; but, then, that is the 
make-believe part of the business. The real one is 
a certain Squire Delamere, living in a fine estate of 
his own, called the Elms, down yonder, beside the 
Connecticut, and his daughter, who is to inherit it 
after him. Believe me, she is the handsomest girl 
I ever saw, except the one who turned her back on 
me and took the army contractor. Heigho! they are 
thinking of their children matchmaking now, and I 
am here, an old fellow whom no woman would take, 
for want of means to keep an officer’s lady. Well, 
as I was saytng, Devereux’s real business is to court 
the heiress, and come in for the estate in due time. 
It seems the Lavenham family had some kind of 
a claim on it out of date and out of mind, but they 
have an eye on the chance you see, trust them 
for that. ‘They say the captain had no mind to try 
it at first, but since he has seen the girl and the 
estate, he is dead on them both, which is not to be 
wondered at; but, Mr. Hunter, it goes against my 
conscience to see a half-married, ill-conditioned, ill- 
conducted knave like him getting hold of such a fine 
girl in the days of her youth and innocence.” 

‘‘Do you think he will succeed, then?” The 
young man’s look was bent on the ground. 

‘I fear he will,” said the lieutenant. ‘‘ Dela- 
mere is a fine, generous fellow, but he has a good 
bit of the simpleton in him—just the man for 
Devereux to talk over; and I fancy the notion of his 
daughter being called ‘ your ladyship’ some day has 
got into his head. There would be no use in telling 
him what sort of a son-in-law he is likely to have ; 
the man is as obstinate as a hundred pigs when he 
happens to be bent on a thing. Devereux would 
swear it was the blackest of calumny, and you know 
it doesn’t suit to speak against one’s superior officer, 
especially when he is related to a lord.” 

‘‘And the young lady,” inquired Hunter, still 
contemplating his mother earth; ‘‘is she as much 
taken with the prospect of a title as her father?” 

The lieutenant did not notice the eager, anxious 
tone in which that question was asked, but he 
answered quickly, ‘Not a bit of her; she has got 
twice her father’s sense, and I think can smell a 
rat, young as she is. In short, I wouldn’t mind 
surely affirming that for all his fawning and flat- 
tering, she hates the sight of Devereux ; but by all 
accounts she is a good girl, and won’t go against 
her father in anything; so I am afraid she may be 
persuaded to marry the crafty villain at last ; and the 
more’s the pity.” 

‘It is,” said Hunter, as he rose and took up his 
rifle. ‘Good day, sir; and many thanks for your 
curious tale; it lets a young fellow like me know 
something of the world; but of course I repeat 
nothing of the kind.” 

‘“No doubt of your discretion, my boy; I never 
saw a man of the woods wanting in that. Good 
day; and sorry I am that you can stay no longer. 
But you wont forget to come again this way,” said 
the lieutenant. 

‘Be sure I will, if it were only to see you and 
hear how the captain’s business gets on;’ and, 
warmly returning his sturdy shake-hands, the young 








man set forward at a pace which soon took him out 
of the old officer’s sight. 

‘‘A first-rate fellow,” soliloquised the latter, 
‘‘Tll warrant he is a son of liberty, or a Minuto 
Man ; it is best to have no hand in their politics ; he 
has given me a good dinner, and something to wash 
it down, so good luck go with him. Wise folks they 
are in England to think of taming a country full of 
hoys like that; and old Gage writing to them that 
when the British lion roars the Americans will 
become lambs; no, indeed, they will find their 
mistake soon;’? and he went in to look after 
Pompey and the turkey. 





THE PROFESSIONS IN LONDON, 


HERE can scarcely be a more practical measure 

of the advance which a people has made in its 
progress towards a complete civilisation, than is 
afforded by the number and prosperity of the profes- 
sors of the humane and liberal arts among them. 
The noble savage running wild in the woods was 
under no obligation to professional men; he had no 
lawyer to fleece him or to prevent him from being 
fleeced; no doctors to cure him or to kill him; no 
music-masters to teach him the gamut; no Terpsi- 
chorean sage to educate his bare toes, and induct him 
into the mysterious mazes of the waltz or polka. If 
he was ill, he had to get well, or get worse and die, 
as it might happen. If he broke a limb he remained 
a cripple for life; and when pestilence assailed his 
tribe it ‘‘mowed them down,” and they perished 
miserably because there was none to help. The first 
professors, there can be little doubt, were those of 
the art of healing, seeing that sickness and wounds 
must have been the first grievous calamities of suf- 
fering humanity. That this was so there is sufficient 
evidence in ancient records, for we read of ‘learned 
leeches,” and ‘ physicians skilled to heal,’’ as exist- 
ing in times when, beyond the hateful art of war, 
none of the arts were known, at least as they are 
known now, and have been known and practised for 
centuries. When the bonds of society became closely 
knit together—when property had become to be held 
sacred, and vested interests were respected, then the 
clever, the cunning, the unscrupulous, and the in- 
dustrious grew rich; wealth, the parent of so much 
else, was the parent of luxury, and luxury in course 
of time took so many and various forms, and became 
so exacting in its demands, that the business of 
satisfying its claims was found to be among the most 
remunerative that persons of special talent could 
engage in. But if the demands of luxury gave birth 
to many of the professions, the necessities of industry 
have originated at least as many more. It is all very 
well to say, as some have said, that Science and 
Industry walk hand in hand—they do not ; probably 
they would if they could; but Science is a head and 
shoulders too tall to be a yoke-fellow with Industry, 
who would fail to keep pace with him at all but for 
the interference of a middleman, who is generally 
found to be a professor of some sort, and who trans- 
lates the dicta of the man of science into the language 
of the workshop, and thus practically brings the two 
together for the general benefit. Any one who will 
take the trouble to overhaul the details of our mani- 
fold manufactures, will see how thoroughly this 15 
the case; and if he be a man of cosmopolitan ten- 
dencies, he will be gratified in observing how com- 
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pletely all grades of intellect are woven, as it were, 
into one social web. 

We propose, in the present paper, to make, as 
briefly as may be, an enumeration of the principal 
professions practised in London, and to mark in each 
case the proportion they bear to the entire popula- 
tion. 

As the professors of the healing art are, beyond 
question, of the greatest antiquity, we will begin 
with them. There are 1,500 Surgeons in London 
(the mass of them known as general medical practi- 
tioners), which gives one to each 2,300 inhabitants. 
Physicians number in all nearly 600, which gives one 
to every 6,000 inhabitants—reckoning the entire 
population of the metropolis at three millions and a 
half. Dentists number some 450, or one to every 7,700 
inhabitants. Of Chiropodists there are 21, or one to 
about each 169,000 inhabitants. Of Aurists there are 
but 3, or one to each 1,170,000. The Oculists are 
5 in all, or one to each 700,000 inhabitants. The 
reader may perhaps draw some sage inferences from 
this brief list. He will see that in proportion to the 
population the medical practitioners are alarmingly 
too few, and he may wonder how it comes to pass 
that a round number of them are without a remune- 
rative practice. The reason is that medical advice 
and medicine are afforded gratis in London every 
day to thousands of applicants who are ina condition 
to pay for it. In country towns the proportion of 
medical men to population is much larger than in 
the capital, simply because advice and medicine are 
not to be had for the asking by persons able to pay 
forthem. Again, it is observable that, relatively to 
the need for them, the Dentists are far more nume- 
rous than the general practitioners—the explanation 
being, that Dentists never work gratuitously—the 
beggars, who care less for their teeth than for what 
they put between them, not honouring them with 
their patronage. The same remark applies to the 
other professors in this list, with the exception of the 
Oculists who render aid to the poor at the Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 

Subordinated to the medical profession are the 
Chemists and Druggists, of whom there are in the 
metropolis about 1,000, or one to every 3,500 of the 
population. In addition to these, however, there are 
about 200 Manufacturing Chemists and about 40 
Analytical Chemists. Of the shopkeeping Chemists, 
we may remark that in districts where the poor 
abound, they are to a large extent the medical prac- 
titioners of the neighbourhood, giving their advice 
gratis, and charging only for their medicines. * The 
old faith in herbs and in their curative power, which 
was so general a few generations back, has not died 
out; and there are in London some 50 Herbalists, 
or one to 70,000 of the inhabitants—a proportion 
very small indeed compared with that which exists 
in the northern counties, where the vegetable pro- 
fessors are held in more general estimation. Of 
Veterinary Surgeons, London boasts about 120, or 
one to each 29,000 of the people, which figures, we 
may be sure, quite fail to represent the facts as to the 
treatment of equine disease—the horse being sub- 
jected to far more empirical handling than falls to 
the lot of his rider. The Surgical Instrument Makers 
—the indispensable allies of the professors—number 
in all about 100, which would afford one to every 
15 members of the medical staff of the capital— 
figures again which might mislead us if we failed to 
take into account that the Surgical Instrument 
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Makers of London supply not only the metropolis, 
but the provinces in good part, the colonies, and 
many of the most celebrated operators of the Conti- 
nent. The makers of Artificial Eyes and Limbs, 
who do their best to put the finishing touch to the 
work of the surgeons, are 17 only, or one to about 
200,000 of the inhabitants. 

Let us glance now at the Legal Profession. The 
Barristers in London number not less than 2,400, or 
one to every 1,450 inhabitants. How many of them 
figure in the law courts we cannot pretend to say. 
What appears to be the case is, that a very modest 
percentage of them attain to eminence in their pro- 
fession. Of Attorneys and Solicitors, the number is 
somewhat over 4,000, or one to about 900 inhabi- 
tants. This is, — but an imperfect summary 
of the legal profession. The law is such a compre- 
hensive and complex business—it has so many inlets, 
offshoots, and tributaries, so to speak, that it is quite 
impossible within the limits of a paper like this 
to furnish even a sketch of its fair proportions. 
Besides the Barristers, Attorneys, and Solicitors, 
there are Special Pleaders, Conveyancers, Notaries, 
Proctors, and officials attached to the various courts 
and legal institutions, with regard to whom we have 
no definite information. Taken all together, the 
number of professionals in London attached to the 
legal profession cannot be much short of 6,000. 
Reckoning their earnings at £1,000 a year each, wo 
have six millions of money as the annual cost of law 
charges—an amount which seems in some measure 
to justify the assertion sometimes made by foreigners 
that the English are pre-eminently a litigious race. 
Of Shorthand Writers, many of whom are employed 
in the law courts, and not a few of whom have 
studied forthe profession, the number is supposed to 
be about 100, or one to 35,000 inhabitants; but this 
would include, we imagine, only those thoroughly 
skilled in the art, which is one of which it is easy to 
acquire a smattering, but exceedingly difficult to 
master completely. It should be remembered also 
that there are a large number of Reporters whose 
names are not registered in any list. 

Artists who practise in London number about 500, 
or one to* 7,000 of the population, a number that 
seems but small when we recall the numerous exhi- 
bitors in the various galleries open to view every 
season ; but, in fact, many London artists prefer, for 
obvious reasons, to reside a few miles out of town. 
Of Sculptors, London boasts 140, or one to 25,000 
inhabitants. Photographers are about 350 in num- 
ber, or one to 10,000 inhabitants. Of Wood-engravers 
there are about 170, or nearly one to 20,000 inhabi- 
tants ; and this class of artists is constantly on the 
increase owing to the large and continued demand 
for illustrated works. 

Turning to the subject of education, we find the 
number of Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, who 
are the proprietors of private schools, to be about 
1,200, or one to 2,900 inhabitants—-a number 
absurdly inefficient at first view, but hardly so when 
we recollect that it does not include public schools, 
board schools, national schools, or ragged schools, 
and when we bear in mind the fact that a vast pro- 
portion of fhe London youth of both sexes are edu- 
cated at provincial schools. Of professors of foreign 
and dead Languages the number is about 100, or one 
in 35,000 inhabitants. Of professors and teachers of 
Music the number is 350, or one to 10,000 inhabitants. 
In carrying out their harmonious designs, the musical 
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professors aro aided by 280 pianoforte makers, 50 
organ-builders, 12 flute makers, 10 fiddle makers, 
8 harp makers, and some score of makers of various 
other instruments, amongst whom figures one guitar 
maker. 

The London Accountants number in all 480, or one 
to 7,300 inhabitants. Of Actuaries there are about 
60, or one to 58,000 inhabitants. Of Architects there 
are 910, or one to 8,800 inhabitants. Surveyors 
number 240, or one to 14,500 inhabitants. The 
Civil Engineers are 520, or one to 6,700 inhabitants. 

Of all the London professionals the Phrenologists 
would appear to have the least encouragement, for 
there are only three of them, or not so many as one 
to each million of the population. 

Though the list of London professionals given 
above may be taken as tolerably accurate, so far as 
it goes, it need not be regarded as in any way com- 
plete. We have no other authority for it than that 
of the London Directory, and it is obvious that many 
professors, especially men widely celebrated, would 
not be entered as such in that hugest of volumes. 
‘‘Men of letters” and ‘‘ gentlemen3of the press” 
are rarely registered under these titles. But still, 
the omissions would be comparatively few in 
number, and would consist of a class who como 
but little in contact with tho mass of the population. 
In what has been set down the reader has material 
for forming some idea of the practical value of the 
various professions that minister to man’s necessities, 
or to his pleasures, his whims, or his wayward 
fancies. If he have passed middle life, and his 
memory serves him, he may find food for reflection 
in observing that professions, like everything else, 
are subject to mutation and decline—that some which 
were once flourishing have altogether vanished from 
the community, or have dwindled to insignificance ; 
while others, of which our forefathers had not the 
remotest conception, are numerous and thriving. 
Some of these, it is very certain, will decay and fall 
out of the list in their turn, and new ones arise 
in the coming generations. 
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HE Touraine, or that portion of the beautiful 
valley of the Loire which surrounds Tours, is 

one of the most interesting districts of France. It is, 
together with the immediately adjacent country, 
peculiarly associated with many of the most notable 
events and personages recorded in French history, 
from the days of Charles Martel to those of Joan of 
Are, and, later still, to those of M. Gambetta and 
the temporary removal of the government from Paris 
to Tours, during the German siege of the capital in 
1871. Tho old castles of the Touraine are moro 
numerous and stately than those of most other pro- 
vinces. They include the chateau of Blois, where 
the infamous Catharine de Medici died, and where 
her son, Henry m, murdered the two Dukes of 
Guise, his deadly foes; the castle of Amboise, 
where Francis 1 and other Valois sovereigns held 
their court, and where young Mary Queen of Scots 
and her boy-husband were compelled to witness the 
massacre of hundreds of Protestants by Catharine 
de Medici and the Guises; the wonderful chateau 
of Chenonceaux, built on arches over the River 
Cher, and still as perfect as when Diana of Poictiers 
and Mary of Scotland graced it as their residence. 











These and other castles, as those of Chambord, 
Chaumont, Loches, and Plessis les Tours, with their 
royal occupants, have made the Touraine very 
famous in l’rench history. 

But in the present century, perhaps none of theso 
renowned centres of past notoriety have attracted so 
much attention towards the Touraine as the littlo 
township forming the agricultural colony and refor- 
matory of Mettray, a short distance from the city of 
Tours. It consists of about twenty chalets, or homes, 
arranged in convenient order, and interspersed with 
trees and avenues, and having a church in tho 
centre. Each homo is adapted for forty youths and 
one or more care-takers; so that the establishment 
altogether consists of nearly eight hundred boys, 
forming about twenty large families, who unite in 
the culture of an extensive farm, and also when 
assembled for public worship and for military drill ; 
but who aro otherwise worked, lodged, and fed in 
their respective homes, under their own “ house- 
father.” 

One of the houses, more prettily surrounded with 
flowers and ornamental shrubs than any of the others, 
is allotted to a number of the younger criminal 
and deserted children under the age of ten years. 
The’ other houses, which are named respectively 
after persons or places, as Paris, Tours, Orleans, 
Poictiers, Benjamin Delessert, and so forth, contain 
groups of older boys, all of whom have been placed 
under arrest for leading criminal or vagrant lives, 
and are committed to Mettray as a place of reforma- 
tion and detention. 

One of the most characteristic features of the esta- 
blishment is the military discipline and training which 
prevails throughout, causing it to resemble in many 
ways, and, indeed, too nearly, a barrack for juve- 
nile soldiers. The times of rising in the morning, 
of retiring at night, of going to work, and of returning 
to meals, are announced by the sound of the bugle. 
At the bugle note each lad jumps out of his ham- 
mock in the dormitory, kneels in prayer, and 
marches in silence with his comrades into the yard 
for his ablutions.. Again, at the bugle sound at 
night, all take their stand by their hammocks; 
then, at a further signal, they unroll and hook them 
to the posts, again kneel in prayer, undress in order, 
and arrange themselves for oat 

During the daytime the youths are actively occu- 
pied in farm work, gardening, and looking after tho 
cattle and poultry. Some of their number are also 
practised in the occupations of carpentry, smith- 
work, tailoring, shoemaking, farriery, stone-cutting, 
painting, and baking. A loft is devoted to instruct- 
ing some of them, also, in a knowledge of the sails, 
masts, and rigging of ships, the instructor being a 
practised old sailor, and his object lesson a beautiful 
model of a three-masted ship, presented to the 
‘‘eolony”? by the French Minister of Marine. On 
Sundays and church holidays work is for the most 
part suspended. 5 

The youths receive elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, mental calculation, 
geometry, drawing, and history. Much attention 
is devoted to the study of music, both instrumental 
and vocal. The “colony” possesses a good military 
band, and many of the youths are expert and skilful 
musicians. On Sundays and holidays they march in 
procession to the sound of their own music. They 
also often enjoy concerts amongst themselves. This 
training is found serviceable to the considerable 
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proportion of Mettray youths who afterwards enter 
the French army. 

The observance of religious duties and the attend- 
ance of regular worship are made prominent objects 
of attention. For it was a fundamental principle 
with M. De Metz, the founder, that religious instruc- 
tion and practice constitute the essential element of 
all moral regeneration. He heartily endorsed the 
maxim of a modern writer, applicable both to young 
delinquents and to adults: ‘Without religion prisons 
may indeed be reformed, but never the prisoners 
themselves.” Another eminent Frenchman, M. De 
Tocqueville, has declared that ‘‘No human power 
is comparable to religion in its efficacy to reform 
criminals; and it is upon religion mainly that the 
future of penitentiary reform must depend.” We 
may lament that a purer form of religion is not in 
use at Mettray, but the founder no doubt acted up to 
his light. 

A strict discipline is maintained at Mettray. The 
punishments inflicted are private remonstrance, public 
reprimands, confinement during recreation hours, 
withdrawal of privileges and prizes, a dietary of 
bread and water, and imprisonment in a cell, light 
or dark, according to the nature of the offence. In 
connection with petty thefts, an opportunity fer 
reconsideration is afforded each offender by the erec- 
tion, in an easily accessible but private spot, of a large 
box inscribed, ‘‘ For things lost.””. When any object is 
missing, no further inquiry is made if, within a day 
or two, it is found to be placed in this box, whence 
it can be promptly and quictly restored to its rightful 
owner. The “colony” possesses a banner, or flag, 
like that of an army regiment. This is, from time to 
time, entrusted to the care of the lads in the house 
whose inmates have received the smallest number of 
punishments. This mark of trust and honour is 
highly appreciated, and tends to increase the collec- 
tive good influence of the members of each household. 
Thus, at times, when a lad is about to do a wrong 
act, his companions are bound to exclaim, ‘‘ Don’t do 
that, or you will prevent us from getting the flag!” 
On the occasions when the flag is formally entrusted 
to any particular household, its members take tho 
first rank in a long procession, which, with the music 
of the band accompanying, files in military order 
through the extensive walks and avenues of the 
estate. 

The two chief elements of the remarkable refor- 
matory success which has characterised Mettray, are, 
first, the adoption of the family system, and 
secondly, the exercise of a permanent kindly over- 
sight over all the youths, even after their dispersion 
to distant parts of France. M. De Metz had observed 
that all large institutions have a necessary tendency 
to produce evils by reason of the congregation of 
numbers. Hence large prisons, large asylums, largo 
schools, large almshouses, all manifest special dangers 
and disadvantages in proportion to the number of 
their inmates massed together. He therefore deter- 
mined that at Mettray no family should consist of 
more than forty youths, and that each forty should 
have a kind and judicious ‘ father,” or care-taker, 
responsible for that particular household, and de- 
voting himself to its every want in a spirit of 
paternal and sympathetic earnestness. 

Nor was this paternal care to cease when the 
youths left the “colony.” It was to follow them 
wherever their future lot might be cast. Those 
former inmates who reside in the neighbourhood are 
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welcomed to rejoin their comrades every Sunday and 
holiday, on which occasions they dine at the old spot 
again. If they are taken ill, the Mettray infirmary is 
again open for their reception and care. Some years 
ago an ex-colonist, whilst working in the fields a few 
miles from Mettray, met with a serious accident. Ho 
begged that he might be at once conveyed to his old 
‘“‘home’’ there. Feeling life ebbing away, he exclaimed 
to the driver of the vehicle, ‘* Drive faster, or I shall 
not live to get there.” Soon after he reached the 
beloved spot, the poor fellow died. He said, “I am 
giving you a great deal of trouble; but I couldn’t 
bear the thought of dying amongst strangers.”? In 
one of the schoolrooms there is the portrait of a Zouavo 
of the Guard, wearing on his breast the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Underneath the portrait are his 
words: ‘I send the first hundred francs resulting 
from my Cross, to the colony, the mother of my 
adoption.” A large volume would not suffice to 
contain the many letters received from former 
‘colonists’? conveying lively expressions of their 
deep gratitude to M. De Metz, and to his colleagues, 
the ‘‘ fathers’’ of the ‘‘ homes.” 

The oversight of the discharged lads is divided 
into two departments—that for Paris and that for tho 
provinces. The care of all the youths who have 
taken up their abode in Paris after leaving Mettray, 
was, for eighteen years, undertaken gratuitously by 
the late M. Verdier, an estimable and highly re- 
spectable member of the French Bar. Since his 
decease, this useful office has devolved upon M. 
Demoreuil, previously ono of the ‘ house-fathors” 
at Mettray. 

The general oversight of the “colonists” scattered 
throughout France, numbering about 3,000 alto- 
gether, is chiefly exercised from Mettray itself, partly 
by correspondence with district agents, and partly by 
tours of inspection and visitation. Many were the 
arduous and expensive journeys thus undertaken by 
the excellent M. De Metz, in looking after the dis- 
persed members of his flock. Like a faithful and 
good shepherd, he traversed long distances, on many 
occasions, in this good work of fatherly sympathy 
and benevolent solicitude. All this caro has had its 
rich roward. Previous to the establishment of 
Mettray the number of relapses into crime, amongst 
this class, was forty-nine per cent.; amongst tho 
Mettray youths it is only four per cent. 

Since the foundation of the colony, 4,500 youths 
have been received into it. Of these, about 850 were 
the children of criminals; about 1,400 were the off- 
spring of parents never married ; 580 were the chil- 
dren of second marriages; and about 850 were 
orphans. Half of the ‘‘colonists” become agricul- 
tural labourers; one-fourth become mechanics and 
general workmen; the remaining fourth join the 
army and navy of France. 

Although Mettray is unwalled and open to tho 
country, yet it is a remarkable fact that only one 
youth has run away out of the thousands sent to tho 
establishment. When the institution was projected, 
the neighbouring farmers and householders mani- 
fested great opposition and alarm, being terrified 
lest the class of lads for whom it was designed 
should escape by wholesale and commit all manner 
of robberies, outrages, and incendiaries in tho 
vicinity. But the actual results of the establishment 
have been most strikingly the reverse of what was 
apprehended. Instead of turning out incendiaries, 
the young colonists have formed a well-disciplined 
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fire brigade, through whose exertions many a neigh- 
bouring dwelling has been saved from the flames.. 
In cases of flood and inundation, their services have 
been equally useful in the vicinity. In 1856, when 
an alarming rise of the waters of the Loire took 
place, the city of Tours was in imminent danger of 
inundation. But several hundred of the lads ‘of 
Mettray were marched down to the city, and by dint 
of arduous labour day and night, with shovels and 
pickaxes, managed so effectually to raise ramparts 











continued to experience the kindness of liberal 
patrons. Foremost amongst these may be mentioned 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, formerly Minister for Foreign 
Affairs under the Emperor Napoleon m1, of whom 
he was a most intimate friend and devoted adherent. 
During the past year M. De Lhuys has made a 
munificent gift of 20,000 francs (£800) to the 
institution, towards the expenses of establishing, 
in connection ‘with the colony, a laboratory of 
agricultural chemistry, for the benefit not merely of 
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against the flood, that the town was saved from a 
disastrous overflow. After the danger was averted, 
the municipal authorities presented two gold medals 
to the youths, and to the director of their operations 
on the occasion, M. Blanchard, who has subsequently 
succeeded M. De Metz as head of the establishment. 
The medal for the yeuths, as a body, was inscribed :— 
“To the colony of Mettray the city of Tours thus 
manifests its gratitude.—Inundation of 1856.” 

The establishment is now regarded with the 
kindliest interest by the whole neighbourhood, far 
and wide, throughout which it is recognised as a 
most useful and admirable institution—an honour and 
credit to all France, and especially to its own vicinity. 

The French Government pays £10 per annum 
(250 franes) for each boy sent to Mettray. But the 
actual cost is £18 10s. per head. The average 
annual value of each lad’s labour is £1 10s. Hence 
a balance of £7 each has to be made up by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the benevolent. a 

Since the death of M. De Metz the institution has 


the lads there, but of farmors, students, and others 
in the neighbourhood. 

The land belonging to the colony at and around 
Mettray consists of 530 acres. In addition to this, 
330 acres are rented, making 860 acres altogether 
under cultivation, or more than one square mile and 
a@ quarter. 

It may be appropriate here to mention that at a 
short distance irom Mettray there is another philan- 
thropic establishment, which also owes its existence 
to the exertions of M. Doe Metz. It is named La 
Maison Paternelle, or the Paternal Home. Its object 
is to furnish an institution for the temporary train- 
ing and discipline of the insubordinate sons of 
respectable parents. This class of youths may, in 
accordance with the laws of France, be placed under 
arrest for awhile, either in a prison or in some such 
institution as that founded by M. De Metz. It was 
a youth of this description who, on being expelled 
for his misconduct from a college, remarked to the 
principal: “ All the better! I shall now have a per- 
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petual holiday!” It is for such youths that the 
“Paternal Home” furnishes a discipline at once 
kind but firm. But they are subjected toa treatment 
vey different from that of the young 6 colonists. 

Whereas the latter work together in companies, the 
poys at the ‘‘ Paternal Home” are, at any rate for 
atime, kept entirely apart from each other, and sub- 
ected to a “cellular” life, with the object of com- 
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in gymnastics, riding, music, and drawing. Buta 
rigorous system of temporary separation from all 
other youths is maintained, until a really tractable 
and repentant disposition becomes manifest. And in 
M. De Metz’s view, nothing was so efficacious in this 
direction as a sufficient continuance of cellular treat- 
ment, combined with diligent study, private exercise 
or labour, and the religious counsels of a minister of 
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pélling them to reflect upon their past conduct, and 
if separating them from the excitements and corrupt 
influences of other disorderly companionship. As an 
instance of this separation, it may be mentioned that 
tvo untractable youths, brothers, were both at the 
“Home” for a considerable time simultaneously, 
but each was not aware of the other’s presence there 
until a long period afterwards. ‘Teachers visit each 
youth daily in his cell, and see that he is well 
‘mployed in study and work. After awhile, as an 
lmproved disposition becomes manifest, various 
tmeliorations of the cell treatment are permitted, as 
Pictures, flowers, and birds. His instructors fre- 
quently converse with each lad, and he is per- 
mitted to work at a plot of ground specially allotted 
lohim. By degrees he is allowed to exercise himself 





religion. Of course, the duration of this discipline 
varies with different lads, but about two months . 
is usually found long enough to effect an important 
and beneficial change in the boys brought under this 
system of treatment. They are then permitted to return 


to their relatives. The usual number of lads in tho 
‘**Paternal Home ”’ is about forty: Since its founda- 
tion, in 1855, about twelve hundred have been re- 
ceived within its walls, and subjected to its whole- 
some discipline. Thus many hundreds of disobedient 
and troublesome lads, who seemed to baffle all other 
attempts at control, have been materially bene- 
fited and subdued by M. De Metz’s wise plan of 
actively employed but compulsory isolation for a 
period long enough to produce reflection, and to 
initiate habits of sober study and exertion. 
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Having now taken a brief survey of Mettray and 
its inmates, a few particulars concerning its illus- 
trious founder may’ interest our readers. M. De 
Metz, born in 1794, was a gentleman of aristocratic 
family, an inheritor of wealth and influential posi- 
tion. His natural talents were cultivated by an 
excellent education, and he devoted the earlier portion 
of his life to the eager study of art, antiquities, and 
horticulture. He made valuable collections of coins, 
rare books, curiosities, and pictures. By travel in 
various lands, by intercourse with persons in all 
grades of society, and by careful reading and obser- 
vation, ;he further increased his qualifications for 
public usefulness. In 1821 he received the ap- 
pointment of Presiding Magistrate (Judge) of the 
Tribunal of the Seine. He rose by successive steps 
to other judicial honours, becoming, in turn, Presi- 
dent of the Court of Correctional Police of Paris, 
Councillor of the Royal Court, and Judge of the 
Court of Appeal. 

It was whilst presiding from day to day over the 
Paris police-courts that his attention became drawn, 
with deepening earnestness, to the miserable and 
pitiable condition of multitudes of the youths of that 
great metropolis. He saw that so long as these 
remained in their wretched circumstances of igno- 
rance and privation there was no possibility of their 
being effectuallyrescued from crime. On one particular 
occasion eight little boys, several of whom were 
orphans, were arraigned before him for some offence. 
In consideration of theirutterly neglected condition, the 
kind-hearted magistrate thought it would be a mercy 
to sentence them to a considerable term of imprison- 
ment, in order, as he imagined, to keep them out of 
harm’s way. But his heart was moved when, after 
sentence, he beheld the little creatures lifted down off 
the form on which they had been placed to render them 
visible to the court, and led away to gaol by the offi- 
cers. Their memory haunted him for days, and after 
several weeks he paid a visit to the prison whither 
they had been sent, to inquire how they were 
getting on. To his surprise and horror he found 
that, owing to the evil influences and corrupting 
examples of the other criminals, both juvenile and 
adults, with whom the little boys had been asso- 
ciated, they had already become manifestly depraved 
and hardened. This discovery, in connection with 
subsequent examinations into the state of prisons, 
awakened M. De Metz to a conviction of the truth 
that congregate imprisonment intensifies and in- 
creases criminality instead of diminishing it.* 
Hence, feeling that imprisonment in the Paris gaols 
was a further cruelty, he adopted the course of only 
passing nominal sentences, or the shortest terms 
allowed by law, upon the juvenile offenders there- 
after brought before his tribunal. 

But this course soon led to complaints against him 
being lodged with the higher authorities. Being 
called to account, he explained his reasons to the 
Minister of Justice, who could not blame his gene- 
rous motives, but nevertheless promoted him to a 
higher judgeship, where he no longer had to take 
official cognisance of the offences of juvenile 
criminals. 

But the wretched condition of so many of these 
poor youths had taken permanent hold of his heart. 


t 





* The chief convict prisons of England and Ireland, as Chatham, Port- 
land, Portsmouth, Woking, Dartmoor, and Spike Island (near Cork), are 
still conducted on this pernicious congregate or gang system. Great 
moral corruption and frequent acts of violence are the necessary result 
of this practice. 
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Amid his new duties, amid his wealth, amid his 
elegant, artistic tastes, amid his social popularity, 
M. De Metz (like the Apostle Paul at Troas) seemed 
to hear the voices of the children of Paris constantly 
exclaiming in his ears, ‘‘Come over and help us! 
Come over and help us!” At length the persistency 
and growing force of these impressions appeared to 
constitute an imperative call to devote himself 
entirely to their cause. Accordingly, M. De Metz 
first resigned his lucrative and honourable judicial 
appointments. Then, after making a suitable pecu- 
niary provision for his wife and daughters, he pre- 
pared also to devote most of his property to the 
design contemplated by him. But, like a wise and 
prudent man, before committing himself to any irre- 
vocable step, he determined to visit various countries, 
with a view to study their respective prison systems, 
and especially their modes of treating juvenile 
offenders. With this object he traversed Germany, 
Holland, Great Britain, the United States of America, 
and other lands. During these journeys he made 
the acquaintance of many philanthropic persons, 
with whom he afterwards maintained mutually useful 
communications. 

It was at the little village of Horn, in the valley 
of the Elbe, in Germany, that M. De Metz now paida 
visit to an institution which gave him the idea, the 
principle, and the plan afterwards developed into 
the colony of Mettray. At Horn he found an esta- 
blishment of forty-eight boys, placed in four houses, 
each containing twelve lads, under the care of a 
‘‘house-father,” each house being separated from 
the other by a garden or orchard. In this excellent 
institution, founded by Wichern, the originator of 
the somewhat similar ‘‘ Rauhe-haus,’” near Ham- 
burg, the fundamental principles were individual 
religious influence, agricultural labour, and tho 
family system. Writing of Horn, M. De Metz re- 
marks: ‘The division of bodies of youths into 
families seems to be the fundamental principle of 
successful reformatory influence.” 

On returning to France from his long journey of 
observation, he resolved to found an institution for 
at least 300 youths on this family system. His views 
excited deep interest in the mind of one of his inti- 
mate friends, the Baron Bretigniéres de Courteilles, 
formerly an officer of the Guards under Charles x. 
This nobleman offered one hundred acres of rich 
land near Tours, and a further donation of £1,000 
towards the foundation of the colony. ‘This splendid 
offer was of course accepted, and was the means of 
at once making the institution of Mettray an accom- 
plished fact in the year 1839. From that time for- 
ward both these excellent men, M. De Metz and 
M. deCourteilles, withdrew themselves almost entirely 
from the refined and noble society in which they had 
been accustomed to move as honoured members, and 
henceforth devoted themselves most assiduously, and 
in harmonious joint action, to the care and oversight 
of hundreds of the most neglected and degraded lads 
in France. Many other persons contributed funds 
and general assistance, but tho brunt of the real 
labour of maintaining the institution devolved upon 
these two really noble men. 

And thus they continued to labour, side by side, 
until, in 1852, M. De Courteilles died at his post, 
and M. De Metz was left to carry on the good work, 
till he also passed away from the scene of his henour- 
able exertions on November 2, 1873. The death of 
M. De Courteilles was a remarkable one. Although 
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METTRAY AND DE METZ. 


for some time previously he had been very weak, 

et he would not relinquish his voluntary duties. 
Hearing that one of the lads of the colony was about 
to undergo a surgical operation, he insisted upon 
taking his place at his sidein the infirmary. ‘Tho 
lad was put under the action of chloroform, and thus 
became insensible to pain. But tears trickled down 
his cheeks nevertheless, and these tears, reminding 
M. De Courteilles of a favourite passage in the ser- 
mons of the eloquent Pére Lacordaire, he then and 
there sent for the book and read aloud to those pre- 
sent words to the effect: ‘‘Take the case of a man 
who has passed through every stage of crime. Well, 
there may come a day even to him when, without 
visible cause, his hitherto hardened heart may expe- 
rience a pang of regret; that pang penetrating that 
heart, shall, through the channels which God has 
formed, communicate itself to the eye, whence there 
shall fall a tear, which, flowing down the cheeks, shall 
be the sign of repentance which, through Christ, 
marks the cleansing and saving of that soul.” 

Scarcely had this passage of the great French 
preacher passed the lips of M. De Courteilles than 
his voice faltered, the book fell from his hands, and 
he appeared overcome by some sudden emotion. 
Pressing his hand over the region of his heart, he 
lifted his eyes upwards as though in assured hope of 
his Saviour’s heavenly grace, and in a few minutes 
this excellent man had passed away. He was buried 
in the humble cemetery at Mettray, where he had 
particularly desired to be laid; -*>r the last words of 
his will expressed his resolve never to be separated 
from his dear lads. It concluded with the sentence: 
“T have wished to live and to die with them, that 
with them also I may be raised again at the last 
day.” 

Thenceforward, for more than twenty years, the 
arduous, but to him pleasant burden of the direction 
of Mettray, devolved upon M. De Metz, and to the 
work he devoted himself, spirit, mind, and body. 
He cared not for mere worldly applause; but his 
fame was spread abroad in every land, and the best 
men of all lands honoured him greatly. On one 
occasion he received, through the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., a special invitation from Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert to spend a week with 
them at Windsor Castle. The high honour of this 
royal invitation was of course not declined, and to 
the end of his life M. De Metz often spoke, with the 
deepest interest, of that memorable week. He fre- 
quently used to inquire of English visitors how their 
Queen was, and whether the young princes were fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their excellent father. 
He once remarked of the Prince Consort to a friend : 
“He was truly princely and noble-hearted, benevo- 
lent, patient, and practical, and, like myself, fond of 
the poor, and of fine engravings.” 

M. De Metz succeeded in infusing a deep attach- 
ment to himself and to Mettray into the hearts of 
his large band of protégés. On two critical occasions 
in French history, during the Revolution of 1848, and 
again during the events of the German invasion and 
the Commune in 1871-72, violent men sought to entice 
away the Mettray youths from the restraints of their 
well-ordered discipline. But the lads were proof 
against these snares, and continued faithful and 
fim in their allegiance to the institution and its 
founder. 

And they often imitated his beneficence as they 
were able to follow his example. For instance, one 
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severe winter twenty of the lads voluntarily sent 
their little hoard of fruits and vegetables, the proceeds 
of their own patches of garden, for the maintenance 
of a starving family in the neighbourhood. 

M. De Metz spent thirty-four years of his life in 
the service of Mettray and its lads. And they were 
happy years. He did not regret the sacrifice of high 
office and social position in the French capital. He 
once remarked: ‘‘ When God shall call me to Him- 
self, I shall have no claim upon Him for recompense. 
He has requited me, as with ready money, in present 
happiness.” 

But it was a mournful day for Mettray, and in- 
deed for France, when that call from God really 
came to M. De Metz, to take him away from all 
those he loved so well, and by whom, in turn, he 
was so deeply beloved. His death took place at 
Paris. His body was buried in the family vault at 
Dourdan. But he bequeathed his heart to Mettray, 
where it now rests, enclosed in an urn, beside the 
remains of his dear friend and colleague M. De 
Courteilles. One monument commemorates the de- 
voted lives and services of both these good men. 
On May 8rd, 1874, a large gathering of influential 
and philanthropic persons assembled at Mettray to 
unveil two fine busts of these co-founders of the 
colony, whose lineaments, in marble, will thus be 
handed down to the coming generations of those who 
will not have had the happiness of personally know- 
ing these excellent men in their lifetime. 

It only remains to add that Mettray has furnished 
a model for many institutions of a more or less 
similar kind in other countries. Most reformatory 
schools in Great Britain and \merica have at least 
adopted one of M. De Metz’s principles: ‘‘' To improve 
men by means of labour upon the land, and to improve 
the land by the labour of men.’”’ One of the best 
known of English reformatories on this agricultural 
basis is that of Redhill, near Reigate, where three 
hundred youths are employed in cultivating the land. 
They are lodged in five houses, about sixty youths in 
each—too many, by the way. Another very success- 
ful farm-school for lads, of a similar description, has 
long been established at Hardwicke, near Gloucester. 
And indeed there are quite a number of such insti- 
tutions now scattered over the kingdom. Some of 
the ‘‘ district schools” for pauper children are also 
acting out some of the Mettray principles. Special 
mention may be made of the school at Quath, near 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire, where eighty boys and 
fifty girls of the poorest class are trained in the active 
duties of farm labour and domestic work. The boys 
cultivate the land and have the care of the cows and 
pigs. The girls are taught baking, laundry work, 
washing, ironing, cooking, milking, knitting, and 
so forth. 

It is, however, well to remark that, in most of the 
English reformatories and district pauper schools, 
the distinctive principle of the family system of 
Mettray has been too much overlooked. Even forty 
is too large a number of children to 2 lodged in one 
building. Zhe German limit of from twelve to twenty 
is far better. But in some of the English “district 
schools’? many hundred boys or girls are massed 
together, often to their great moral and gener 
detriment. Mr. Andrew Doyle, one of the most 
experienced Poor Law inspectors in England, has 
published a _ hlet in which he quotes, with ap- 
proval, M. De Metz’s maxim: ‘‘ The family is the 
great moralising agent of mankind.” And he re- 
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commends guardians of the poor to establish farms 
for juvenile paupers, on which the inmates shall be 
lodged in cheap but comfortable cottages, not con- 
taining more than twelve youths each. This principle of 
individualisation has, with much advantage, been 
carried still further in the case of many young 
orphan pauper girls who have been boarded out, 
singly or in couples, in carefully selected cottage 
homes. The subsequent career of such girls has. 
been found to be far more uniformly virtuous and 
useful than in the case of those trained in masses in 
large union or “‘ district’’ schools. 

It is to be hoped that this family system of training 
poor children in small groups, as distinguished from 
large and mutually corrupting masses, may continue 
to extend throughout all countries. And as it does 
80, its success must always be, in considerable degree, 
associated with the two names of Wichern of Ger- 
many and De Metz of France. 





CONCERNING SHOES AND SHOEMAKERS. 
IV. 

UR readers have no doubt often heard!of cobblers 
among kings, without perhaps being able to 
recall any instances of this incongruous companion- 
ship. Such instances, however, there are. That great 
emperor, Charles v, was a jovial kind of man; he 
had a great deal of the Fleming in his nature, and 
he was fond of his States of the Netherlands, and 
felt it a relaxation of state when he could spend 
some time in Brussels. He had also a good deal of 
the cunning of the princes of that day in his desire 
to move among the people in their lowly enjoyments, 
and to hear what they said of himself. One night 
he chose to fancy that one of his boots wanted mend- 
ing, and he also chose to look after its repair 
himself. It was in his most favourite city of 
Brussels. He went down to the house of a cobbler— 
we have no doubt, if the truth were known, this 
cobbler was one of those fervent and moving spirits 
of which the various guilds of the middle ages pos- 
sessed so many, and who were often men with whom 
emperors and princes found it as well to be on good 
terms—but unfortunately, this particular night on 
which the monarch set forth was St. Crispin’s Eve, 
and the cobbler was with a cluster of jovial acquaint- 
ances in an inn hard by. Thither, nothing loth, 
repaired the emperor, showed his boot to the cobbler, 
and told him he wanted a cast of his handiwork, 
offering him at the same time extra pay, as the need 
was pressing. ‘‘ What, friend,” said the fellow, ‘‘ do 
you know no better than to ask one of our craft to 
work on St. Crispin’s Day? Were it Charles himself 
I would not do a stitch; but here we are as merry 
as the emperor can be; sit down and drink with us to 
St. Crispin. You are welcome, and we will stand 
charges.” There are plenty of instances to show 
that Charles was not indisposed to accept such 
invitations, and he was soon in the spirit of the 
meeting. By-and-by said the cobbler, ‘You have 
a contemplative phiz, I suppose you are a courtier 
or politician waiting on his Majesty? Anyhow, you 
are heartily welcome. Come, here’s Charles v’s 
health!” ‘Then you love Charles v?’ said the 
guest. ‘‘Love him!” said Crispin; ‘‘aye, aye, I 
love old Nosey very well, but I should love him a 
great deal better if he taxed us a little less; but 








we've nothing to do with politics to-night—round 
with the glasses, and let’s be merry.” After a time 
the emperor took his leave, thanking his host for his 
hospitable reception and entertainment. ‘ That,” 
said the son of St. Crispin, ‘‘you are heartily 
welcome to, but I would not have done a stitch of 
work to-day even for the emperor.” Charles was 
pleased with the good-humour and cheeriness of the 
fellow, and next morning sent for him to court. We 
may imagine his surprise when he found that his 
companion of the night before was ‘Old Nosey ” 
himself, and he greatly feared for the consequences 
of his joke. The emperor, however, said, after 
thanking him for his entertainment, that it would 
never do for such as he to receive hospitality un- 
acknowledged and unreciprocated, so he told him to 
ask what he most desired, and to take a night to 
recover from his surprise, and to think about it. 
Next morning came the cobbler again to the court, 
and preferred, as his request, that ‘‘for the future 
the cobblers of Brussels or Flanders should have as 
their coat-of-arms a boot with the emperor’s crown 
over it.” This request was immediately granted, 
but the emperor said it was so modest that he must 
make another. ‘‘ Then,” said the cobbler, ‘if I am 
to have to my utmost wishes, let your Majesty 
command that the Company of Cobblers should take 
precedence of the Company of Shoemakers!” It 
was accordingly settled so, and there is a chapel in 
Flanders adorned with a boot and an imperial crown; 
and we believe i* is true that to this day in all 
public processions tiie Company of the Cobblers takes 
precedence of the Company of the Shoemakers, and the 
origin of this is said to be as we have stated. There 
is a story told of our Henry vit and a merry cobbler 
not altogether unlike this of Charles v. 

But shoemakers and kings have not always met in 
this jovial and pleasant and truly Flemish fashion. 
We have seen a very pathetic story of Charles 1. 
When his troubles were coming to their crisis, and 
towards the last awful period of his life, he was 
often at Southwell with the queen. Dissensions 
were rife over the land; his castles and strongholds 
had been wrested from him. One day, at the place 
we have named, he walked out and entered the shop 
of a shoemaker, named Lee. The king fell into con- 
versation with the man. It is very probable he was 
sounding the sentiments of his lowly subject, to 
whom, the story implies, he was quite unknown. 
Before leaving the shop, the king ordered the man 
to take his measure for a pair of shoes. Lee, taking 
the king’s foot in his hand to do as he was re- 
quired, looking steadily at the foot, raised his 
eyes, and gazed steadily in the king’s face, and 
then refused to go further with the work. The 
king, astonished at the man’s behaviour, still bade 
him to proceed, and the shoemaker still refused, 
giving as his reason that he, the king, ‘‘ was a man, 
acustomer, of whom he had been warned the night 
before in a dream, and of whom he was told that he 
was doomed to destruction, and that those who 
worked for him, whoever they were, would never 
thrive.”” The relator of the story says: ‘The forlorn 
monarch, whose misfortunes had opened his mind to 
the impressions of superstition, expressed his resig- 
nation to the will of Providence, and returned to the 
palace, the place of his temporary abode.’ The 
story, if true, is not more strange than the startled 
exclamation of Vandyck, as to the doom portrayed in 
the face of the king, when he first saw his likeness. 
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CONCERNING SHOES 


Perhaps our readers will feel with us that something 
of the same sentiment steals over our minds from all 
the best likenesses we have of Charles1. Our own 
impression, however, about the story is, that the 
shoemaker was some roundhead fellow who knew the 
king, and chose this way to insult his sovereign in 
his abject condition. — 

But shoemakers, when they have come too near 
sovereigns, have not always had the best of it; at 
any rate, even states have been lost by creaking 
boots. Some people think very highly of this 
leathern music, and we have known instances of 
persons who have come into places of worship, or 
seized upon every opportunity for moving about 
when within, so calling attention to the ready melody 
emanating from their quite obtuse understandings. 
A deputation waited upon Napoleon 1, after his coro- 
nation, from the towns of Hamburg and Lubeck. 
One of them, in advancing to the emperor, played the 
kind of solo to which we have referred. The em- 
peror was irritated with the Hanseatic towns, and 
what little politeness belongs to mankind never found 
much falling to the share of Napoleon. As he heard 
the creaking leather, he exclaimed, petulantly, 
“What horrible noise is that?’”? The poor deputy 
apologised for the ill-behaviour of his shoes, 
and in retreating towards a corner of the room, 
stumbled up against his colleague from Lubeck. In 
their hurry and alarm they both fell against a mag- 
nificent porcelain vase, which was dashed to pieces. 
Napoleon gave reins to a perfect tempest of wrath 
and fury, but Belgian blood does not bear long even 
the rebuffs of kings very patiently. Some of the 
deputies, nothing daunted, stepped forward boldly— 
and, it seems to us, with more royalty than the 
emperor manifested—vindicated with some asperity 
the ancient honour and dignity of the Hanseatic 
towns. Talleyrand conducted the deputation to the 
door. In doing so, he sarcastically reminded the 
Lubecker of the broken porcelain vase, adding, 
“There could be no doubt that his fellow-citizens 
would be glad to pay for it.” Thus, from the creak- 
ing of a pair of boots arose the wrath of an emperor, 
the breaking of a magnificent vase, the discomfiture 
of the representatives of two German cities, and 
perhaps the appearance, not long after, of a body of 
French troops before the city of Lubeck, demanding 
a contribution of two millions and a half of marks. 

Few readers fond of prying into old world 
customs and black-letter book lore can- be unac- 
quainted with the name of William Hone. In his 
entertaining ‘‘ Every Day Book,” he tells us how 
his taste for the singular old things of manners, 
customs, and literature was first formed; they 
appear to have been formed from a cobbler’s stall. 
“There is,” says William Hone, ‘a cobbler’s stall 
in London that I go out of my way to look at when- 
ever I pass its vicinity, because it was the seat of an 
honest old man who patched my shoes and my mind 
when I was a boy; I involuntarily reverence the 
spot; and if I find myself in Red Lion Square, I, 
with a like affection, look between the iron railings 
of its enclosure, because, at the same age, from my 
mother’s window, I watched the taking down of the 
obelisk, stone by stone, that stood in the centre, and 
mpatiently. waited the discovery of the body of 
Oliver Cromwell, which, according to local legend, 
was secretly buried there by night. It is true 
Oliver’s’ bones were not found, but then everybody 
believed that the workmen did not dig deep enough ; 
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among these believers was my friend the cobbler, 
who, though no metaphysician, was given to rumi- 
nate on causation; he imputed the non-persistence 
of the diggers to private reasons of State, which his 
awfully mysterious look imported he had fathomed, 
but dared not reveal. From ignorance of wisdom I 
venerated the wisdom of ignorance: and though I 
now know better, I respect the old man’s memory; 
he allowed me, though a child, to sit on the frame of 


‘his little pushed-back window, and I obtained so 


much of his goodwill and confidence, that he lent 
me a folio of fragments from Caxton’s ‘ Polychro- 
nicon,’ and Pynson’s ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ which 
he kept in the drawer of his seat with St. Hugh’s 
bones, the instruments of his gentle craft. This 
black-letter lore, with its woodcuts, created in 
me a desire to be acquainted with the old authors, 
and a love for engravings, which I have indulged 
without satiety. It is impossible that I should be 
without fond recollections of the spot wherein I re- 
ceived these early impressions.” ‘This is a not un- 
interesting glimpse of one of the many thousands of 
such men, who, perhaps, never did anything that the 
world cared to know much about, but who thus 
cultivated in a modest manner an acquaintance with 
an interesting world of books and thoughts. 
Shoemakers have certainly had in their profession 
‘‘ village Hampdens and mute inglorious Miltons.” 
One of these ‘‘ village Hampdens” seems to have 
been Mr. Timothy Bennett—he was a shoemaker 
some hundred and fifty years since, in the little vil- 
lage of Hampton Wick, near Richmond, in Surrey. 
The passage from this village to Kingston-upon- 
Thames, through the royal domains of Bushey Park, 
had been for many years shut up from the public; 
it seemed likely to be closed altogether; the honest 
shoemaker, “ unwilling,” as he said, ‘to leave the 
world worse than he found it,” consulted a lawyer 
upon the practicability of recovering the road, and 
the probable expense of a legal process. ‘I have 
seven hundred pounds,” said the patriotic village shoe- 
maker, ‘‘ which I should be willing to bestow upon this 
attempt; it isall I have, and has been saved through 
a long course of honest industry.” The lawyer 
informed him that no such sum would be necessary 
to bring about the result he desired, and Timothy 
accordingly determined to proceed with vigour in the 
prosecution of this public claim. In the meantime 
Lord Halifax, the Ranger of Bushey Park, was 
made acquainted with his intentions, and sent for 
him. Some years ago there existed, and could no 
doubt be found still, an excellent engraving of 
Timothy, representing him as of a firm but compla- 
cent aspect, sitting down in the attitude of conversa- 
tion with his lordship. The inscription beneath the 
engraving is, ‘“‘ Timothy Bennett, of Hampton Wick, 
Middlesex, Shoemaker, aged 75.” ‘And who are 
you?” said his lordship, ‘‘that have the assurance 
to meddle in this affair?” ‘‘ My name, my lord, is 
Timothy Bennett, shoemaker, of Hampton Wick. I 
remember, an’t please your lordship, when I was a 
young man, sitting at my work, the people cheerfully 
passed by to Kingston market, but now, my lord, 
they are forced to go round about through a hot, 
sandy road, ready to faint beneath their burden, 
and I am unwilling”—it was his favourite expres- 
sion—‘‘to leave the world worse than I found it; 
this, my lord, I humbly represent, is the reason of 
my conduct.” ‘Begone! You’re an impertinent 
fellow,” replied his lordship. However, upon more 
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mature reflection, and being convinced of the equity 
of the claim, and anticipating the ignominy of. 
defeat—Lord Halifax, the nobleman, non-suited by 
Timothy Bennett, the shoemaker—he desisted from 
his opposition, and opened the road, which is en- 
joyed, without molestation, to this day. Timothy 
Bennett died in 1756; but if the reader ever passes, 
in the happy summer-time, beneath the noble avenue 
of chestnut-trees in Bushey Park, he will be none 
the poorer for breathing a blessing on the memory of 
the patriotic shoemaker to whom he owes that noble 
right-of-way. 

But long before the time of Timothy Bennett, so 
early as the reign of Edward v1, old Hollingshed, in 
his ‘‘ Chronicles,” gives us the account of a benevo- 
lent and patriotic old shoemaker. He tells us that 
at the time Christ’s Hospital was erected and en- 
dowed, there lived in Westminster one Richard 
Castel, a shoemaker, ‘“‘so famous with the facultie 
of his handes,’’ that he was called “Ye Cocke of 
Westminster,” because at winter and summer he 
was always at work at four o’clock in the morning, so 
that God did abundantly bless him, and he was able 
to purchase lands and tenements in Westminster to 
the yearly value of forty-two pounds, and he, having 
no child of his own, and greatly impressed by the 
munificence of Edward vi in endowing Christ’s 
Hospital for tho relief of innocent, fatherless, and 
helpless children, he, by the free consent of his wife, 
did give the whole also to the endowment of Christ’s 
Hospital; and there we suppose the benefit of the 
good deed of this noble old Cocke of Westminster is 
to this day. 
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WHY HAS FEBRUARY A DAY MORE 
THIS YEAR? 


~OME of our readers will reply, because it is 
“Leap Year,” for don’t you remember the 
famous rhyme ?— 


«Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone, 
Which hath twenty-eight days clear, 
And twenty-nine in each leap year.” 


The answer is quite right as to the fact, but it does 
not give the reason of the fact. The question is— 
Why is this a leap year? Why should February 
have a day added to it this year? and why should 
there be leap years at all? hese are the questions 
we now propose to answer as clearly and briefly as 
possible. If any one asks the question, ‘* What 
is time?” the only answer which can be given is,— 
We cannot tell. All we can say is that we know 
something of it byits lapse, by the rising and setting 
of the sun, by the waxing and waning of the moon, 
and by the return of the seasons. 

Thus from the earliest period men have been led 
to recognise the day, the month, and the year as 
natural divisions of time. In addition to these, how- 
ever, men have found it convenient to subdivide these 
periods into artificial portions which have nothing in 
nature corresponding to them. There is nothing in 
nature to mark either an hour, a minute, or a second. 
We have simply agreed to divide the day into twenty- 
four portions called hours, although we might with 
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equal propriety have divided it into ten, twenty, or 
a hundred equal parts. 

It is a striking characteristic of the old Greek 
civilisation, that although intimately acquainted with 
the natural divisions of time, they had no sufficient 
method of subdividing time, and could never indicate 
the occurrence of any daily phenomena within a quarter 
of an hour. This arose from the fact that they always 
counted from sunrise, and assumed the period 
between sunrise and sunset to be divided into 
twelve equal parts. Hence when the day was long 
their hours were long too, and when their days were 
short their hours were short too. The first step in 
the right direction was taken when men began to 
count from mid-day to mid-night, because then they 
were independent of the greater or less amount of 
daylight, and the length of the period called an hour 
remained for all practical purposes constant. 

But it is with the period called a year that wo 
have specially to do. In the very earliest times it 
was observed that during one period of the year the 
days gradually increased in length (using day for 
the period during which the sun remains above the 
horizon), and that then they gradually decreased in 
length for another period, to run the same course as 
before. The Egyptians noted the length of this 
period and called it 365 days. This was done in tho 
following manner :—They observed that as the sun 
rose earlier or later he appeared at different points 
in the horizon. Let us suppose that on a certain 
day in March the sun rose just opposite a certain 
tree in the horizon. Every day thereafter he would 
rise at a point a little to the north of the tree for 
about ninety days; then his place of rising would for 
other ninety days gradually approach the place in the 
horizon where the tree stood. It would then pass 
that point, rising daily more and more to the south of 
the point where the tree stood, till in ninety days 
more the sun would reach its most southerly rising- 
point on the horizon. Then it would begin to retro- 
grade, and in 365 days from the time when the first 
observation was made the sun would again appear to 
rise just opposite the tree which we had marked on 
the horizon. ‘This method was no doubt sufficiently 
rude, but it gave the approximate length of the 
year. As more accurate methods began to be em- 
ployed by the Greeks they found that 365 days did 
not really express the correct length of the year. 
They found that on the 365th day the sun fell a 
little short of rising at the placo he had risen at 365 
days previously, and that on the 366th day he rose 
at a point beyoud it. In fact, that on the 365th day 
the year was not quite done, and that on the 366th 
day it was more than done. They also observed that 
the point at which the sun appeared to rise on the 
366th day was about three times as far distant from 
the standard-point on the horizon as the point at 
which he had risen on the 365th day; hence they con- 
cluded that 3651 days was the correct length of the 
year. Nature’s year, then, consisted, it was seen, of 
days and parts of a day, while our year must consist 
of whole days. If wo call our year 365 days, then 
it will be six hours too short; and if we call it 366 
days, it will be eighteen hours too long. In the 
former case we should gain on Nature one day in 
four years. In the latter we should lose three days 
in four years. In either case it would come to pass 


that January would by-and-by be the mid-summer 
month, and June fall in mid-winter; but as this 





would evidently be annoying and perplexing, and 
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would gradually shift everything from its true 
anniversary, the Romans fell on the expedient of 
making three short years and one long one, then 
three short years and along one, and so on, that is 
three years of 365 days and one of 366 days. 

4 years x 365} days = 1,461 days. 

365 + 365 + 365 + 366 days = 1,461 days. 

This was adopted by the Romans in the time of 
Julius Ceesar as the correct reckoning, under the name 
of The Julian Calendar.” To dispose of the odd 
day, the 24th of February was doubled every fourth 
year, and the day so interposed was called bis- 
sextile. By this intercalation the calendar and tho 
seasons were kept somewhat in harmony. We 
adopt another method, and add a day to February 
every fourth year, whereas in the intervening 
years ‘February has twenty-eight alone.’ In 
process of time, however, it was discovered that 
the year had not yet been correctly measured, and 
that therefore the Julian Calendar was defective. 
The invention of clocks and watches introduced 
greater accuracy in the measurement of time than 
had formerly been possible, and these were now used 
to help in finding the correct length of the year. 
Suppose that we have a chronometer which is abso- 
lutely correct, and that on acertain day in March we 
observed that the sun rose exactly at six o’clock. If 
we note the time of its rising 365 days thereafter, we 
shall find that it rises a little after six, and that on 
the 866th day it rises a little before that hour, and 
calculating exactly we shall find the true length of 
the year to be 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 52 
seconds. Our year, then, is too long by eleven minutes 
eight seconds, or about three-quarters of an hour in 
four years, or about one day in 130 years. How, 
then, shall we proceed to make a correction for this 
difference between the real and assumed length of 
the year? First we call the years 1700, 1800, 1900, 
which ought to be leap years, common years. Thus 
a century consists of seventy-six common years and 
twenty-four leap years. 

76 x 365 + 24 x 366 = 36,524 days. 100 years x 365 
days 5 hours 48’ 52” = 36,524 days 5 hours 26' 40’. 

The error now is reduced to about a quarter of a 
day in a century, and our years are too short; but if 
we add a day in every four centuries, we shall be 
almost correct, for 400 years will now consist of 303 
common years and 97 leap years, or 146,097 days, 
whereas they ought to consist of 146,096 days, 21 
hours, 46 minutes, 40 seconds, an error of about 
aday in 4,000 days. We may say, therefore, that 
now the calendar is absolutely perfect. The Julian 
Calendar remained in uso till 1582, when Pope 
Gregory abolished it, and instituted a new and im- 
proved one, which we now use, called ‘‘The Gre- 
gorian Calendar.” First he dropped 10 days, which 
had been gained from the time when “The Julian 
Calendar”? was adopted by the Romans to the year 
1582. Secondly, every year whose number can be 
divided by 4 without a remainder was to be a leap 
year, aid to contain 866 days. ‘Thirdly, the last 
year of every century, although divisible by 4, was 
not to le a leap year unless it were also the last 
year of a period of four centuries. By this rectifi- 
cation of the calendar, the maximum of error has 
been recluced to about one day in forty centuries. 

or mary years the English adhered to the ‘ Julian 
Calenda:”? or “Old Style,” as it was called; 
and it was not till the year 1751 that the British 
Parliament enacted that 11 days should be 
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omitted after the 2nd of September, 1752, and that 
the 8rd day should be the 14th, in other words, 
that the ‘‘ Gregorian Calendar,” or New Style, should 
be adopted. If it be asked why the month of 
February should have at best fewer days than any 
other month, the reason appears to be that the 
Roman year anciently began in March, and that 
February, being then the last month of the year, 
they found that they had appropriated too many 
days for the preceding months, and thus the last one 
was deprived of its propershare. We earnestly hope 
that those poor unfortunates who, like ourselves, 
happened to have been born on the 29th day of 
February, and who consequently have but one birth- 
day, with its congratulations and presents, in four 
years, may this year have the hardship of their fate 
ameliorated and sweetened by the warm wishes and 


munificent presents which their friends shall heap 
upon them. 8. 


Marieties, 


SEA Lions At THE Brignron Aquanium.—The sea lions 
arrived last December by the steamer Albatross, from Bremen. 
**T went to meet them at Blackwall Pier. On boarding the 
ship I heard a noise on board, something between the roar of a 
lion and the bray of a donkey ; this was the announcement by the 
male sea lion of the safe arrival of himself and wife in England. 
Jumping on board the ship, I anxiously inspected the sea lions. 
They were enclosed in two large cases, through the bars of 
which they could easily be seen. We wanted to land them at 
Blackwall, but, as usual, there was a bother with the Customs’ 
authorities. The beasts, therefore, were taken on to Deptford. 
They looked very hungry, so I rushed off to Billingsgate and 
procured twenty pounds of mackerel. Shortly afterwards I 
joined the lions at Deptford. Mr. Reeves Smith and Mr. 
Henry Lee, of the Brighton Aquarium, and myself were anxious 
to land the seals at Deptford. We were nearly obtaining the 
leave to do so when we suddenly recollected the rule ‘that any 
animal arriving alive at Deptford should be killed immediately.’ 
We therefore gave the sea lions their supper and left them for 
thenight. On Wednesday morning I went to the gardens and, 
through the kindness of Mr. Bartlett, obtained the services of 
M. Le Compte, the well-known, kind-hearted custodian of the 
seals, With a good deal of hauling and contriving we managed 
to get the dens intoa van. An express soon rattled us down 
to Brighton. Arriving at the naturalist room, Le Compte gave 
his report as follows :—‘ They are splendid animals, in fair con- 
dition, but very thin. I will soon cure that. Though savage 
at present, these pretty beasts will soon become tame if you 
gain their affection, and in three weeks I guarantee I would 
make them perform like my Minnie, Ian, Billy, and Kate at 
the gardens. They are not the same as my sea bears ; the head 
is different, the voice different. Feed them with whiting rather 
than mackerel, but be very careful about fish-hooks. The 
hooks are left by the fishermen in the fish, the animals swallow 
the fish, hook and all, and die a miserable death in consequence.’ 
Le Compte then began to talk to and pet the beasts. They 
seemed to acknowledge his great power of kindness over their 
race. These sea lions are Otaria Stelleri. Some seals, such as 
the common seal, have no ears ; some, as the sea lion, have ears 
—hence the name ‘ Otaria.’ The name ‘Stelleri’ is given in 
honour of Steller. It is a very bad plan to give animals names 
after people. Steller described this animal 126 years ago in his 
book entitled ‘De Bestiis Marinis.? They have been found in 
Kamschatka. The animals at Brighton are about six feet long ; 
their colour when wet is something like that of the otter ; when 
dry, the fur of the female has a bright chestnut colour, par- 
ticularly about the head. When full grown, a sea lion is about 
fifteen feet long, and weighs sixteen hundredweight. The home 
of these seals is the ocean shores between Russian North America 
and the opposite shores of Russia itself—that is to say, about 
Behring’s Straits and Behring’s Sea. They are found also in the 
Curile Islands and east coast of Kamschatka. The present speci- 
mens have been brought to England from California through San 
Francisco, New York, thence to Bremen, and when we consider 
the immense distance they have travelled in their wooden cases, 
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we should be thankful they are in such good condition. Among 
the Curile Islands we are told there is one of very picturesque 
form, consisting of rocks representing buildings. There sea 
lions abound. Captain Shunberg calls this place ‘The Palace 
of Sea Lions.’ The males have a fierce aspect, and if reduced 
to extremities they will turn and fight. For this reason the 
natives of Kamschatka never attack them in the open sea, nor 
without many precautions; on land they hunt them with 
harpoons, arrows, and lances. The older sea lions bellow like 
bulls ; the younger bleat like sheep. They bolt their fish whole, 
without the slightest attempt at mastication. Le Compte has 
prescribed stones for them. He says all his seals swallow stones 
to grind their food. He once found no less than 321b. of stones 
in the stomach of a large sea elephant. Many creatures in the 
sea are called by the names of land animals. Thus we have 
a ‘sea fox,’ a ‘sea wolf,’ a ‘sea hare,’ a ‘sea mouse,’ a ‘sea 
snake,’ a ‘sea horse,’ a ‘sea porcupine,’ a ‘sea hedgehog,’ a 
‘ cat fish,’ and a ‘dog fish,’ etc. The Brighton animals have 
received the names of ‘sea lions.’ The old bulls are said to 
have a mane. They certainly are savage, and have terrific 
voices. The sea lions are nearly related to the true ‘ sealskin 
jacket’ seal. The best seal islands are those of St. Paul and 
St. George at Alaska. The seals come there in the summer 
months in tens of thousands to breed. The men, forming 
themselves into a line, cut off the seals from the sea, and drive 
them like a flock of sheep on shore out of sight of the herd, where 
they are killed. They allow to return to the sea all the animals 
that are not eligible ; they thus keep up the stock, while they 
kill only those who possess the best coats. The seal skin con- 
sists of a long fur above and a soft elastic fur like velvet under- 
neath. Itis this latter fur only that is made into ladies’ jackets ; 
tle longer or outer hairs are removed by a very ingenious pro- 
I see that in nearly all the ladies’ jackets the fur is put 
the wrong way of the grain. If it was put the right way I am 
sure the jacket would last a great deal longer. Surely the seal 
knows which way to wear his own skin. The sales of seal, 
otter, beaver, and other furs by the Hudson’s Bay Company is 
one of the most interesting sights in London. The authorities 
of Brighton have constructed a pretty marine cave, where their 
sea lions may be seen either resting on land or else performing 
those wonderful evolutions which cetacea perform in the water. 
Mr. Henry Lee is publishing an exhaustive pamphlet on their 
history and habits.”—Frank Buckland, in ** Land and Water.” 


cess. 


An AMERICAN’s IDEA OF CANADA.—Under the heading of ‘** A 
Glance at Canada,” a letter in the ‘* New York World” records 
the impressions made upon a resident of that city in course of a 
visit to Toronto, from which the following isan extract, brought 
to bear on the great dispute about ‘‘ hard” and ‘‘ soft ” money: — 

Between United States and Canadian institutions you do not 
care to force a comparison : yet a New Yorker, fresh from over 
the border, has thrust on him at once some practical illustra- 
tions of the power of a Canadian currency level with gold and 
of the cheapness of certain necessary things in a Canadian 
market, which compel a comparison in his secret mind, For 
instance : 

1. Having to exchange the greenbacks in his pocket-book for 
Canada money, he finds they are worth just eighty-four cents 
on the dollar. For 30dols. in United States money he receives 
25 dols. 20 cents in Canada bank notes and silver. So he 
Joses, or seems to lose, 4dols. 80 cents by the transaction, the 
same as if he had dropped that sum or had it stolen from him. 

2. He goes toa Canada hotel. When his bill is presented at 
the end of a week he finds himself charged at the rate of 2dols. 
or 2dols. 50 cents a day for board, which in most parts of the 
United States would cost him 4dols. and 5dols. a day. His 
hotel bill is, therefore, only 17 dols. 50cents in his new Canada 
money, instead of the 35dols. in greenbacks, which it would 
have cost him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel at home. Had he 
stayed at the latter hotel he would have been 5dols. out of 
pocket more than his 30dols. Staying at the Canada hotel he 
has saved from his 80dols. nearly 8dols. in Canada money, 
worth 4 dols. 28 cents in greenbacks. s 

3. With his residue of 8 dols. in Canada money he goes toa 
Canada store and asks for a hat. Fora hat that would cost him 
in New York 5dols. he pays 2dols. He goes to a shoe store 
with his remaining 5dols. For a pair of boots that he had been 
used to give 12dols. for at home he gives only 5dols., and 
comes away perplexedly scratching his head. 

‘* How is it that I have got so much for so little money ?” 
he says. ‘‘It must be that greenbacks are the most magical 
currency in the world.” And such, doubtless, would be Wendell 
Phillips’ or the Cincinnati ‘‘ Enquirer’s” conclusion on a similar 
occasion, The simple fact that he has taken himself and his rotten 
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inconvertible United States promises to pay into a country 
which, showing him instantaneously what it thinks of an in- 
flated currency, shears off from every false dollar of them the 
exact sum for their depreciation below the dollar, and which 
then, after that, demonstrates to him the blessing of free trade 
by giving him back in the bargain twice more for his poor 
money than he could get from any publican or storekeeper in 
the protected Union—this doesn’t seem to get through our 
bewildered traveller’s head. But it is constantly in the heads 
of shrewd Canadians, who do not intend to let themselves be 
drawn into a share in the payment of our war debt, our high 
prices of clothing and utensils, our frightening rates of State, 
municipal and local taxation. 


Mr. BrichT AND THE PuBLic-nousEs.—Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone, M.P., speaking at a meeting in connection with the 
Church ef England Temperance Society, held at Southampton, 
under the presidency of the Rev. Basil Wilberforce, said that 
he and Sir Wilfrid Lawson visited Mr. John Bright, and their 
conversation for two days mainly turned upon the temperance 
question. As he parted with them, Mr. Bright said to him, 
** Well, thirty years ago we were able to move obstructions from 
the path of the people, and to provide them with cheap bread, 
We may yet be able to remove another obstruction from their 
path, and be able to say that they shall not have too many of 
these drink-shops in the country.” Sir Harcourt stated that a 
bill would be introduced in Parliament next session to limit the 
issue of licences for either beer or spirits, and grocers’ licences, 
and to suspend the issue of any fresh ones until a limit of 
population—say of one in 500—had been reached, 


WHOLEHEARTEDNESS IN RELIGION.—Mr. Moody, the Ame- 
rican evangelist, was preaching at Brooklyn from Isaiah lv, 6, 
‘Seek ye the Lord while He may be found; and call upon Him 
while He is near.” He said he could tell the day and the hour 
when any man would be saved. And yet he was no prophet, 
neither was he a son of a prophet. The Bible told him when it 
was. It was in Jeremiah: “Ye shall find me when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” ‘‘ There is not a man in 
this assembly,” said Mr. Moody, ‘‘ who will go away unsaved if 
he wishes salvation above everything else. But ah! you can- 
not give up the world. How many would be here to-night if 
they could have made 10,000 dols. by going down to the City 
Hall? I venture to say there wouldn’t be three. Men are in 
earnest about business, but when you talk to them about the 
salvation of souls, they say, ‘O, this man is crazy ;’ and ‘0, I 
hope you are not going to hear that fanatic.’ O, my friends, if 
men ever become in earnest for their soul’s salvation aove 
everything else, it will not take long to find the kingdom of 
God.” 


Buriat Fevups.—About the time of the Guibord controversy 
in Montreal, a case occurred in Philadelphia which proved that 
animosity in death is due to difference of colour as well as creed. 
Guibord was excommunicated, and consequently refused burial 
in the Roman Catholic cemetery, because he belonged to the 
Montreal Institute, in the library of which were books in the 
Papal Index expurgatorius.’-. The British law decided against 
the Romish authorities, and the bishop had to content himself 
with cursing the grave of Guibord. I+ is sad to know that in 
Protestant Pennsylvania a case as bad has occurred. In the 
Mount Moriah Cemetery, in the south-western part of the city 
suburbs, a Mr. Henry Jones, a well-to-do coloured man, bought 
alot. The lot was not put in Mr. Jones’s name until his sister 
died, and she was buried there, and her body still lies there. 
The cemetery managers, while there is nothing in their laws on 
the subject, strongly opposed the interment of coloured persons, 
and in this they were supported by most of the holders of burial 
lots, though they made no attempt to remove this corpse 
Finally, not long since, Mr. Jones himself died, and in his funeral 
notice in the public papers there was an announcement of the 
proposed interment at Mount Moriah Cemetery. This caused 
an irruption of lot-holders into the cemetery office to protest, 
and the secretary, when he reeeived the request to have the 
grave dug and the gates opened, sent back word that the body 
could not be interred there. Owing to delays, this was not com- 
municated to the family until just before the funeral was about 
to move, and it naturally caused a commotion. A mevsenger 
was sent with the deed for the lot, and to ask that the vorpse 
might be placed in the receiving vault until the question could 
be settled, but this also was refused, and the procession, being 
then on its way, had to be diverted to another cemetery belovg- 
ing to coloured people, where the body was interred. The dec'- 
sion of the law courts we have not heard, but the state of public 
feeling is unmistakable. Yet it is only natural after the 
division in life through many generations, 
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OLD ANTHONY’S 

Doupbney. 
DIARY OF 


ETOP ; 


THE ORPHAN 
Frances Browne, 





With a great variety of Miscellaneous Sunday Reading, 


JEANNIE WILSON OF LAMMERMOOR. 


QUESTIONS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By 
. MILLINGTON. 


By Mrs. WitTEHEAD, 
SECRET. 
LYDIA PATCHING. 
Author of ‘‘ Episodes of an Obscure Life.”’ 
OF 


Family Sermons, Sabbath Thoughts, Incidents of Chri 
Scripture Illustrations, Poetry, ar nda a Religious Record of the 


Numerous Engravings in the best style, by Eminent Artists. 


THE INVALID’S PORTION, AND 
THOUGHTS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS of the 
Dean of Carlisle, Mes sts. Moody and Sa ankey, 
John Ashworth, Matthew Wilks, and others 
of the Past and Present. 


PAGES FOR THE YOUNG: 
Children. By the Rev. 
The Fair Maids of Fe 
Prosser. Scripture Exerc 


By Sara 


By the Sermons for 


Newn MAN HALL, LL.B. 
‘ By Mrs. 


etc, 


KARINSKA, By 





s, etc., 
istian Experience, Narratives of Travel 
Year. 


Also Twelve Illustrations, in Colours or on Toned Paper, 


Price 7s. in strong cloth boards; 8s. 6d. ,in extra boards, with gilt edges ; or ros. 6d. well bound, in half-calf extra, 








| NOTICES OF 


“Tt is now 25 years since the ‘Leisure Hour’ first appeared. By careful 
and judicious editing it holds a place from which no number of new maga- 
zines have been able to oust it. ‘The same may be said of the ‘ Sunday at 
Home,’ which has been in existence for nearly as long, and w ae is valued 
in many thousands of English households.” —Saturday Reviez 

“The ‘Leisure Hour’ has entered its twenty-fifth year ; and ‘the ¢ Sunday 
at Home’ has nearly completed its twenty-second. Though alike in general 
appearance, and not dissimilar in literary scope, each” periodical has a 
distinct and easily traced individuality. The ‘Sunday at Home,’ as a 
‘family magazine for Sabbath reading,’ is naturally of a more thoughtful 
and suggestive character than its companion. In all these elements of popu- 
larity the ‘Leisure Hour’ stands in a foremost place. Its fiction is of a 
character which fits it equally for readers of all tastes, its essays and literary 
sketches abound with apt reflection and remarks ; its poems are something 
more than mere drawing-room jingles, while its miscellaneous articles and 
excerpts are evidently dictated and selected by an editor of enlarged sym- 
pathies and great practical experience. The year's volume contains, in 
addition to its continuous tales and shorter stories, its memoirs, and its 
literary articles in prose and verse, a series of papers on Caricature, written 
with a more than ordinary skill, and illustrated by characteristic engravings 
from the works of Hogarth, Gillra ry, Rowlandson, Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, 
and others. Ina word, these two magazines are in all respects w hat popular 
magazines should be.’ '— Bookseller. 

*The ‘ Leisure Hour’ is a large bookful of wholesome, interesting, and 
improving reading for the domestic circle. We find. as we turn over its 
pages many things of particular interest to ourselves in connection with the 
work of national education. There is a very interesting account of the 
work of the London School Board, contributed by Sir Charles Reed. The 
biographic al feature of the work is good. ”—School Board Chronicle. 

“So well edited, that it is alw: ays a pleasure to recommend them, even if 
such commendation be superfluous.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 

‘Meritorious ma gazines, supplying a vast amount of wholesome reading 
both secular and religious.” —Sfectator. 

“Each forms a very handsome gift-book.”— Daily News. 

8 They fully deserve the popularity they have gained.” —Pudlic Opinion, 

“The ‘Sunday at Home’ makes an admirable volume, which is in every 
way just what such a publication should be. . . We have so 
often spoken in terms of commendation respecting this capit: alm: zine, the 
‘Leisure Hour,’ that it is difficult to know what more can be said about it. 
Well written, well illustrated, presenting a carefully-arranged variety of 
literary matter, and not only pleasing and attractive but tho oroughly whole- 
some in character—such is the volume before us, The list of contents shows 
no falling off from previows years.” —Rock. 

“The volumes excel, if possible, those of any former year.”— Edinburgh 
Daily Review. 

“What can we say which we have not often said before? The volumes 





THE PRESS. 


for the present year will certainly not diminish the reputation which these 
excellent periodcals have so long maintained. The bound volumes are, to 
say the least, among the very ‘best of Ev: angelical gift-books, second to 
none.” —Record. 

** Full, as usual, of healthy interesting reading. The wood engravings do 
credit to the efforts of the Society to popularise good art amongst the 
8 ’—Graphic. 

“The ‘Leisure Hour’ is an excellent realisation in Pri nt of Cowper's 
lines: ‘ Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.’ The illustrations 
are of the best.”—Standard. 

“* These well-known publications are in no need of commendation. Their 
merits have won fcr them a large share of popularity, and the rich and 
varied list of contents of both volumes will certainly ensure a continuance 
of Bese ned favour. Both works are, in the fullest sense of the term, family 

gazines.”—City Press. 

“The completed volumes form Axzuads full of instruction and entertain- 
ment of the best and most useful kind, and made more attractive by numerous 
engravings and illustrations in a high style of art. ‘These admirable serials 
show no falling off either in the marked ability or rich variety of their 
contents. ”»__ Evan gelical Ri 

‘We have again to welcome ‘our old friends the ‘Leisure Hour’ and 

‘Sunday at Home,’ both of we « in the volumes for the past year, well 
sustain the reputation they have so long earned, as the foremost books in the 
class of literature to which they belong.” —Chvristian Observer. 

“The variety which is secured in both volumes is ad nirable.”—Coxgre- 
gai tiona list. 

“Full of most varied and interesting contents; their teaching is of the 
highest kind—pure and ennobling "Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

* "The Sunday at Home’ and the ‘ Leisure Hour’ come to the front with 
unabated vigour. No periodicals contain more useful reading.” —7%e Press. 

“Mrs. Whitehead gives us a beautifully tender tale of ‘ Daft Willie’ in 
the ‘Sunday at Home,’ one of the best of its kind that we have read.”— 
Nonconformist. 

“* Instructive and refreshing in every part. It is surprising that the high 
st: and ard they take is so eve nly maintained.”—I]Velshman. 

** As usual, full of good things.”—Picterial World. 

“ The hig gh standard of the ‘Leisure Hour’ as a Cy ‘ar magazine is in 
no sense lessened, but bears comparison not only with itself in former years, 
but with the best of its contemporaries.” —Glas, eral 

“*The ‘ Leisure Hour’ is one of the best m zines for 
well written and full of valuable information.” —Aderdeen /'cople's Fo: urnal. 

“The ‘Leisure Hour’ sustains the high reputation it has secured, it 
merits and deserves a lar ge support, and we hea artily recommend it to 
working men.”—Seehi: 

“i ‘th e high tone w hich pervades them, they are unriva’ 
serial literature of our country.”—Bafpitist Magazine. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR FEBRUARY CONTAINS— 


Lined with Gold. (With Illustrations.) 

Westminster Abbey.—11. By JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Ryle, M.A. (With Portrait.) 

Welsh Preaching and Welsh Preachers.—11. 

A Jew’s First Impressions of England, and First 
Intercourse with Christians. 

Old and New; or, the Gospel History Illustrated by the 


Temple Hymnal and the Synagogue Lectionary.—1. By 
Basit H. Cooper, B.A. 

Henry Martyn’s First Home in India, 
graving.) 

Hymns and Scripture.—t, 
and Songs of the Church,” 

Not this Life only. 


(With Page En- 
By the Author of ‘‘ Singers 





After many Years, — An Incident in the Life of the Rey 
THOMAS. VorEs, of Hastings. ’ 

The Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted. 
Affliction a means of Usefulness. Rest. Milton on his 
Blindness. Comfort. Resignation. Letter to an Invalid, 

The Pulpit in the Family:—The Missing Names. The 
Bush Burning, yet not Consumed. (With /1lustration.) 

Poetry :—The Descent from the Mount. 
Morning Hymn. The First Violet. 

Sabbath Thoughts. 


Pages for the Young :—My Grandmother’s Legacy. The 
Young Huguenot. Tom Brian in Trouble. Mow Spring 
came to the Child and the Flower. 


Scripture Exercises. | Monthly Religiuos Record, 


The Enmigrant’s 
To an Early Primrose, 


With a Coloured Frontispiece. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY; ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The Land of the Pharaohs. 


Egypt and Sinai: Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
Pictures,” etc. 


** It is written in a pleasing, readable fashion 


é: Full of spirited and highly finished engravings in wood.”—Standard. 
- Extremely well written ; with a multit&ide of admirable illustrations.” —Guardian. 
A highly interesting and delightful description of Egypt and Sinai.”—Pudlic Opinion. 


By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., author of ‘* Those Holy Fields,” ‘ Swiss 
Profusely Illustrated with fine Engravings. 


Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


The woodcuts are capital.”—A ¢henaunt. 


The Homes and Haunts of Luther. 


By the Rey. Dr. SrouGuTon, author of ‘Stars of the East,” etc. 


Small 4to. 


With numerous Engravings by Whymper and .others. 


8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“The book is written in an attractive style, and it has the advantage of containing in a pleasing shape all the facts about Luther likely to interest 
the general reader.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
**‘The author is moved by love of his subject, and gives vitality to his narrative.”—Datly News. 


‘ “A handsome volume, full of well executed illustrations.” Standard. 


“ The Engravings, views, portraits, etc., are really beautiful.”"—Literary Churchman. 


Isaac Watts: 


His Life and Times, his Writings, and his Friends. By Epwin Paxton Hoop. With Illustraticns. 8vo. 6s. cloth boards, 


“* A captivating series of what we may call portraits of Dr. Watts at various stages of his life and professional career.”"—Euglish Churchman. | 
‘Will transferm a name into a living, breathing reality to multitudes of readers, for every page glows with the brightest touches of the write:’s 


Sonnets of the Sacred Year. 


genius.”—Sword aud Trowel, 


By the Rev. S. J. Stone, author of ‘‘The Knight of Intercession,” etc. 
3s. handsomely bound. 


Neatly printed with bordered pages. Imperial 16mo, 


**Mr. Stone adds an introductory essay to the Sonnets, containing some interesting information. The Sonnets themselves have grace of fcrm, and 


frequent subtleties of thought.” —Scotsman. 


Very beautiful and spiritual poems, not unworthy to Le put into comparison with the ‘ Christian Year.’"—Literary Churchman. 
“The volume is handsomely got up, and will form a valuable present.”—Church Bells.| abe syd 
“An elegant volume, The versification and thoughts are such as will commend theinselves to Christians generally."—English Independent. 


Angelic Beings: 


Their Nature and Ministry. By the Rev. CHARLES BELL, Rector of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


Crown $vo, 


2s. 62. cloth boards. 


“*The ministry of angels is here simply and Grpanty set before us.”—Standara, 


** A very akle and useful book.”—Literary Churchman. 


**Can hardly fail to become known and valu 


in a wide circle.” —Record. 


“A most interesting book, which bears the marks of copious knowledge, good taste, and clear insight on every page."—Watchm.rn. 


How to Answer Objections to Revealed Religion. 
By Miss E. J. WHATELY, author of ‘The Life of Archbishop Whately,” ‘‘Cousin Mabel's Experiences of Kitualism,” ete 


Foolscap 8vo. 


1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


‘A very able defence of the faith, worthy of the gifted daughter of Archbishop Whately.”—Standard. is : , . 
Miss Whately has produced a useful little book, marked by much of the clearness and shrewdness of her father." Edinburgh Daily Review. 
«The answers are given in concise form and with great clearness.”—Literary World. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 AND 60, PATERNOSTER ROW’, AND 164, PICCADILLY, 


MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREET. BRIGHTON: 31, WESTERN ROAD. 


—=—=—— =e 








“NOTICE. 


During the Rebuilding of the Religious Tract Society’s Premises, 
AT 63, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


The Retail Business will be carried on at 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
TWO DOORS EAST OF No. 86. 


G. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 
JOSEPH TARN, Cashier. 





—— 





——— 


R. K. BURT AND CO,, PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREE [TY 
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1776. A Tale of the Ameri- 5 ¥ ‘ M0 «(Natursi History Anecdotes 133 
can War of Independ- Ch i, V/-) ae? Som? Austrian Celebrities 134 
ence, Dy Frances BRrowNeE A Early Civilisation. a0 

145, 161, 177, 193 Labylon. By the Rev. Canon 

Th? Rocket Apparatus azd m RAWLINSON. .... .136 
its Work + 161 T { The Story of an old Concert- 

The Women’s Peace Society 151 jj : | aS Room. By Epwarp F. 

Sister’s Lullaby y HNN a : | §6RiMBAULT, LL.D 197 

Concerning Shoes ar.d Shoe- ~eew) oo He NS ©) Arctic Expeditions of the 
makers 154 ; Nineteenth Century. 1. 

The Raeburn Portraits. . Ne i NI | om ¢ by Train ee: «ae 

A Trip to Palmyra and the y' ff nit NY 4 : 

Dasert. By the Rev. W. rr | \ Hightum, Titum, 
Wave®, B.A. od 168 \ : \ ; f Antiquarian Gossip 

Old English Domestic TOW } = f the Months 
Letters i 48, 171 ; : Weather Proverbs 

School-boy Training. . . 174 Varieties. . 159,175,192, 208 
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‘TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDEN'S. 


) Correspondents and Contributers.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
tha ‘reon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 

right of manusc1 ipts to the Tries of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such woiks 

separately. Rey pb lication by hors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements Compla aed having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public a: 
informed that all such bills have e been inserted without authority, no adv ertisements being received for the-Society’s periodical 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. CLoTi 
Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price ls. 2d, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1869, but in 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print, 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 


FOR EIGN POSTAGE. 
Tic Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
REDUCTION OF RATES.—The GENERAL POSTAL UNION has considerably reduced the Postal Rates to all the 
European countries, the United States, and Egypt. The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 











For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 

Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home ; Part, at Home 
together, together, 


Africa, West Coastof . . . 2 2 « 6da 9d.a India (vid Southampton) . 8d. Is, 
Australia (via Southampton orS. Francisco) 8d. Is. Italy ; 3d. 6d. 
Be ee se ae ee Oe ee Se ee 6d. Japan (via United States) | 6d. Is, 
Belgium. <<. * oe 6. Madagascar (French pac a Is. ls. 6d. 
Beyrout (via i Brindisi or Re I riun n) é is > eee 6d, Madeira 3d. 6d. 
Prazils (vid Southampton or Liverp 01) 6d.a 9La Maita (vid: Southampton) . 3d. 6d. 
Buenos Ayres (vid Sc mut in. or Liverpool) é6d.a 9d.a Mexico (vid Southampton). 6da 9d. 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . « Od, 9d. Natal ; ‘ 3 9d. 
Cape Coast Castle — 6d. New Brunswick v id Hal fax) ; 9d. 
Cape of Good ITope i 6d, Newfoundland . . sd. 9d. 
Ceylon (vii Southampton) . 8d. . New Zealand (via Southn. or San Francisco) , Is, 
China (vidi United States) . 6d. § Nova Scotia (vii Halifax) . . #3 9d. 
Constantinople 3d. Russia . . . : ° . 6d. 
Lyoypt es 3d. i Sierra Leone . ° ° , 9d. 
France and Alge ria . 3d. : Spain . « « eS é ; 6d. 


Gold Coast (British) 6d. : St. Helena . 9d. 

Germany . . « « 3d. ; Sweden. « . ~% ; : 6d, 

Gibraltar 3d. i Switzerland . . ; 6d. 

i. «°e « ee He & oe mee ; Tasmania (vid Southn. or San Francisco) q Is. 

Holland .. 3 6 ee Se Sie ee 6d. United States. . e , 6d. 

Hong Kong (via Souther ipton or U. States) 8d. 8. West Indies (British) eet ys ° 9d. 
a signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission ab oad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALIFPENCE. 

."* We would especially call the attention of Subscribers who have friends is 
the United States to the recent reduction of postage, by which they can send the 
successive Parts of the LEISURE HOUR, containing the CENTENNIAL AMERICAN 
STORY of Miss FRANCES BROWNE, across the Atlantic for the small postal charge 
of Sd. per month. 


R JUST PUBLISHED. 
Personal Recollections by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, M.A., Author of “The Bar of Iron,” 


‘Found at Eventide,” ‘‘ Memorials of the English Martyrs,” ete. With a Me moir and Portrait. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 


Sanctification as Exhibited in the Word of God: commenced on Earth, perfected in Heaven. 


Crown 8vo. & L cloth boards, 


ce eeoeee © @ @ 2 




















Rivers of Water in a Dry Place. An Account of the Introduction of Christianity into South 
Africa, and of Mr. Moffatt’s Missionary Labours, By the Author of ‘‘ The White Foreigners,” etc. With Illustrations. 
8s. cloth boards. New Jéidition in Crown 8vo. 

For Scioonrnooms, NURSERIES, ETC. 
Coloured Pictures of Natural History. ‘Twelve Pictures, printed in Oil Colours | ; Kronuent. 


In a Roll, with wrapper. Price-2s. 6d. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London: 56 and 60, Paternoster Row, and 1€4, Piccadilly. 
5 MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREET. ~ BRIGHTON: 31, WESTERN ROAD, 
®,* Catalogues of the Sccicty’s numerous attractive and u iseful pnblicat io ns miy be obtained cnatig from the ebove 
Dep Gaui or cheat uga wy Bookseller. 
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